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Eagles M/C members join the 
1957 March of Dimes. The 
winning Class A sidecar team 
negotiates a crossing in the 1949 


Jack Pine enduro. Rudy Vallee 


the 
the 


American Motorcycle Association 


in the year 


1924, but by no 


stretch of the imagination did the 
AMA emerge full-blown and begin 
to function as an organization of 
motorcycle enthusiasts at that 


time. 


Rather, the American Motorcycle 
Association was itself the product of 
trial and error, of various unsuccessful 
attempts to put together a nation-wide 
body that would be responsive to the 
needs of an emerging group of 
sportsmen, The AMA was an 
amalgamation of several previous 
organizations which were improved, 
changed and, in some cases, done away 
with during the early 1900’s. 

Traditionally, the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists (FAM) is 


thought to be the seed from which the 


American Motorcycle Association grew. 
While this is true in a sense, the picture 
is considerably more complex and a 
look at the pre-1924, pre-AMA era is a 
pre-requisite to any legitimate study of 
the history of the American Motorcycle 
Association. : 


THE EARLY YEARS 


For obvious reasons, the early history 
of the sport of motorcycling is closely 
tied to the then more established sport 
of bicycling. The common love of two 





wheels and the fact that motorcycles 
were but a natural extension of the 
bicycle lead to a kinship among the 
so-called “wheelmen”’ of the early 20th 
century. 

The first “motorcycle magazine” was 
actually ‘a bicycle bi-weekly known as 
THE BICYCLE WORLD, dating back to 
1877. Shortly after the tum of the 
century, the publication became THE 
BICYCLE WORED AND 
MOTOCYCLE REVIEW. It served 
then as the journal of the wheelmen, 
and it serves today as the primary 
source of information about the 
formative period of the story of 
motorcycling in America. 

Even at the genesis of motorcycling, 
when the machines were little more 
than bicycles with motors adapted to 
relieve the burdensome chore of 
peddling, speed had a certain appeal. 
Motorbikes were used to pace early 
bicycle competitions and it didn’t take 
long for pace riders to realize the 
potential of racing the motorized 
two-wheelers. As early as 1905, 
motorcycle racing in America had 





established itself as a sport with a 
future. 

A thread which winds through the 
entire history of the AMA is that of 
chartered clubs and club activities. In 
fact, it was a local club that ignited the 
spark leading to the formation of the 
first national motorcycle organization, 
the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists. 

In the spring of 1903, the New York 
Motorcycle Club agreed that there 
might be merit in the idea of a national 
motorcycle enthusiasts? organization 
and formed a committee to investigate 
the matter. In mid-April, the committee 
reported that response to its inquiries 
on the subject had been very positive 
and recommended an effort to create 
such an organization. 

Spurred by the first major legislative 
problem to confront motorcyclists--a 
New York law requiring registration of 
motorcycles as motor vehicles--the New 
York Motorcycle Club announced its 
intention of organizing in response to 
the “deep-rooted and growing desire for 
a national organization.” 

During the summer of 1903, the New 
York Motorcycle Club was joined by 
the Alpha Motorcycle Club in the 
project. Use of the Kings County 
Wheelmen's clubhouse in Brooklyn was 
offered to hold a meeting. 

The September 12, 1903 edition of 
THE BICYCLE WORLD AND 
MOTOCYCLE REVIEW carried the 
announcement, “Federation Formed” 
with the sub-headline, “Motorcyclists 
Banded at an Enthusiastic 
Meeting--Objects Well Defined and 
Country So Districted and Officered as 
to Facilitate Results,” 

In the style of the era, an unnamed 
chronicler of the occasion described 
September 7, 1903 and the creation of 
the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists as “a great -day for 
motorcycling.” He pointed out that 
until then, motorcycling “had been like 
a rudderless and half-manned bark, 
tossing and to be tossed whither the 








waves might send it: it headed in no 
particular direction.” 

That unhappy state came to an end 
withthe Brooklyn organizational mecting 
when “the craft was boarded by a 
willing and enthusiastic crew; they soon 
stepped a rudder, hoisted sail and 
turned the prow toward a purposeful 
destination, which is to say that 
motorcycling now has a pilot and 
protector in the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists.” 

History would prove that the writer's 
nautical analogy and optimistic outlook 
toward the fledgling organization were 
basically correct, though the 16-year 
history of the FAM was, at best, a 
patchwork of success and failure. 

Ninety-three men were present for the 
conception of organized motorcycling. 
Among them was George M. Hendee, 
the Indian motorcycle manufacturer, 
who brought with him 109 signed 
membership pledges from throughout 
New England. 

The meeting was chaired by George H. 
Perry, introduced as “a man who knows 
what it is to conduct aldermanic 
sessions and who is one of the martyrs 
to the cause, having ridden in a New 
York police patrol wagon and 
contributed $5 to the city treasury for 
failure to display a New York label on 
his motor bicycle,” 

Boasting those impeccable credentials, 
Perry conducted the meeting 
“pleasantly but none the less firmly,” 
and in short order the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists had a slate of 
officers and a constitution. 

R.G. Betts of New York was elected 
president, George H. Perry of New 
Haven, Connecticut was named 
vice-president for the Eastern District, 
with other vice-presidents named as 
follows: Western District, B.B. Bird, St. 
Paul, Minn; Southern District, W.W. 
Austin, Daytona, Florida and Pacific 
District, Don E. Campbell, San 
Francisco, California. 

The singular nature of the 
constitution of that organization 
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Racing on the board tracks of the early 1900's was the predecessor of today's Grand National circuit. The racing was one of the first forms of motorized two wheel competition. 





dictates that it be reprinted here just as 
it appeared for the first time in that 
1903 edition of THE BICYCLING 
WORLD AND MOTOCYCLE REVIEW. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I 


Section 1. The title of this 
organization shall be the Federation of 
American Motorcyclists. 

Section 2. Its objects shall be to 
encourage the use of motorcycles and to 
promote the general interests of 
motorcycling; to ascertain, defend and 
protect the rights of motorcyclists; to 
facilitate touring; to assist in the good 
roads movement; and to advise and 
assist in the regulation of motorcycle 
racing and other competition in which 
motorcycles engage. 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1. For convenience of 
government this Federation shall be 
subdivided into four districts, which 
shall be styled Eastern, Southern, 
Western and Pacific Districts 
respectively. 7 

Section 2. The Eastern District shall 
comprise the New England States and 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. 

Section 3. The Southern District shall 
comprise the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Arkansas. 

Section 4. The Western District shall 
comprise the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Indiana Territory. 

Section 5. The Pacific District shall 
comprise the states of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah 
and Arizona. 


ARTICLE III 


Section 1. Any person of good 





character owning a motorcycle shall be 
eligible to membership. 

Section 2. All applications shall be 
endorsed by at least one member of the 
Federation, or by two reputable citizens 
of the town in which he may reside, and 


shall be addressed to the secretary and 
be accompanied by the membership fee 
of $2 per annum, which the secretary 
shall transmit to the treasurer within six 
days after its receipt. 


ARTICLE IV 


Section 1. The officers of the 
Federation shall be a president, a 
vice-president for each of the four 
districts, a secretary and a treasurer. 
These shall constitute an. Executive 
Committee in which the management of 
the Federation shall be visited. They 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, 
which shall be held between July 1 and 
September 15, at such place as the 
Executive Committee may decide, and 
of which date and place not less than 
thirty days notice shall be given; 
twenty-five members personally present 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 2. There shall be the following 
national committees, of five members 
each , named by the president: 
Membership; Legal Action; 
Competition; Roads, Touring and 
Hotels; and Transportation and 
Facilities. 


Bylaws went on to specify that from 
each $2 membership fee, one-third 
would remain with the district with 
two-thirds forwarded to the national 
organization. It further defined the 
duties of the standing committees, 
including the following: “The 
Committee on Transportation and 
Facilities will have the vexing questions 
of the carriage of motor bicycles by rail 
and boat to occupy its attention, and 
also the important work of separating 
the skilled repairers from the half-skilled 
or unskilled and dividing them into 
official classes in the order of their 
skillfullness and the facilities of their 
shops and the stocks carried,” 

A “spirited debate” dealt with the 
question of competition, the bone of 





contention being whether or not the 
FAM should ‘‘absolutely control 
motorcycle racing,” should serve in an 
advisory capacity to the existing bicycle 
competition organization, the National 
Cycling Association, or should allow 
motorcycle racing to share tracks with 
automobile racing organizations. 

The decision made was that 
motorcycles and cars should not share 
the same race tracks lest the cars “dwarf 
motor bicycles, making them appear 
insignificant with but small notice and 
mention received.” 

It was further decided that the 
Federation was not ready to assume full 
control of racing, and thus an ‘‘advise 
and assist” position was taken relative 
to the N.C.A.'s position on control of 
two-wheeled competition. 

The racial question reared its head 
even in those early days with the 
account of the meeting reading as 
follows: ''The colored man was 
unexpectediv trotted out in the 
discussion of the qualifications for 
membership. The motion to insert the 
word 'white' was made, even such a 
Civil War veteran as Will R. Pittman 
favoring it, not that he was opposed to 
Negroes, but because he feared the 
matter might be a cause of future 
friction. It seemed like passing when 
Chairman Perrv terselv pointed out the 
probable effect of such action on the 
press and public mind and suggested 
that at the outset it would be wise to 
sacrifice personal inclination for the 
good of the organization and permit the 
membership committee to deal with the 
Negro should he appear. His counsel 
prevailed.” 

Proof that these pioneers of organized 
motorcycling were true enthusiasts and 
typical of motorcycle club members 
throughout this century is found in the 
final paragraph of the description of the 
meeting. “After the election of officers, 
impatience to attend the (motorcycle) 
meet at Manhattan Beach became 
general, and following a motion 
thanking the Kings County Wheelmen 
for the use of their clubhouse, the 
meeting adjourned, leaving a number of 
matters to the discretion of the 
Executive Committee.” 

From its small beginnings, the FAM 


Jack Milne (Far left) brought the U.S. its only foreign title when he was crowned World  E.G. “Cannonball” Baker's name became 
Speedway Champion in 1937. 


synonymous with long distance record runs. 





quickly moved in the direction of 
encouraging competition and club 
activity. Board track racing and 
motordrome racing emphasized speed 
while endurance runs and road runs of 
various types were primarily the domain 
of the clubs. 

A couple of trends that continue 
today--formation of rival organizations 
and arguments over rules--cropped up as 
early as 1906. The short-lived National 
Association of Motorcyclists offered 
membership a dollar a year cheaper than 
the FAM. Meanwhile, at the FAM 
convention in Rochester, New York, in 
July 1906, Chairman Douglas of the 
Competition Committee argued against 
the tendency toward ever-increasing 
horsepower: ‘‘The Federation of 
American Motorcyclists’ limit of five 
horsepower is being exceeded and it is 
nearly time to call a halt,” Douglas said. 
He noted that horsepower was “elastic” 
and suggested cubic capacity as a surer 
basis for control. He proposed a limit of 
fifty cubic inches. 

A big problem confronting the FAM 
was funding and in 1909 Treasurer E.M. 
Estabrook went on record as stating 
that rebates to the districts on 
membership should be discontinued 
because the districts could operate 
without those funds while the national 
treasury needed the money to continue 
to build the strength of the 
organization, 

Here was the first sign of a trend 
toward dissention and division that 
would result in the demise of the FAM ` 
within ten years. 

Meanwhile, a similar move toward 
organization that would ultimately lend 
considerable shape to the American 
Motorcycle Association was underway 
among the various manufacturers and 
other companies involved in the sport. 
Trade associations including both 
bicycle and motorcycle. manufacturers, 
accessory makers and distributors began 
to spring up and hold shows and 
conventions demonstrating the growing 
strength of the two-wheeled industry. 

The Motorcycle Manufacturers’ 
Association was formed in 1908. In 
discussing its growth, the publication 
MOTORCYCLE ILLUSTRATED notes 
in its January 1, 1910 edition; “History 


Dud Perkins, “Mr. Harley Davidson”, was 
quite a competitor in his day. 
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Salutes the 





We also salute the stars of the 
AMA who have received 
contingency prizes from 
Diamond: 

Kenny Roberts 

Dick Mann 

Gene Romero 

Mert Lawwill 

Rex Beauchamp 

Gary Nixon 

Gary Scott 

Hank Scott 

Don Castro E 
Mike (C. A.) Gerald 

Dave Hansen 

Scott Brelsford 

Terry Dorsch 

Chuck Joyner 

Jim Rice 

Darry! Hurst 

Frank Gillespie 

Ron Moore 

Mike Kidd 

Tom Horton 

Randy Scott 


Motocross Stars 


Roger DeCoster 
Ron & Jim Pomeroy 
Bobby Harris 
Adolf Weil 

Willy Bauer 
Morris Malone 
Tom Rapp 

Bryar Holcomb 
Marty Tripes 
Gerrit Wolsink 
Heikki Mikkola 
Gary Semics 
Rich Thorwaldson 
Steve Stackable 
Bob Grossi 

Ken Zahrt 

John Untiedt 

Bill Clements 


aneor nn: Amsted MO. 


INDUSTRIES 


| DIAMOND CHAIN COMPANY 




















relations efforts ever undertaken. 


The. AMA’s involvement with the March of Dimes was one of the most successfu 










| public 





records that there have been motorcycle 
makers in the past who, because 
of financial weakness,and in very few 
cases because of a natural crook in 
character, have been guilty of shady 
methods. These were not admitted to 
membership in the makers’ 
organization, for it must be remembered 
that membership in that body implies 
and in fact guarantees strength, financial 
responsibility and the square deal,” 

And on the general state of the sport, 
MOTORCYCLE ILLUSTRATED said, 
“It is no exaggeration to declare that 
the new year finds the motorcycle trade 
and sport in their healthiest condition, 
firmly established and hopeful. The 
rah-rah years have passed and a fund of 
more or less necessary but always 
helpful experience has been drawn upon 
to build the manufacture and sale of 
machines right upon the rocks of sound 
business principles. The trade is better 
organized than ever before, and a more 


energetic and intelligent class of agents, 


wonderfully optimistic, are prepared to 
work hand-in-hand with the makes. 
Then too, the sport has raised its 
standards, and public prejudice, a most 
serious obstacle to its growth in 
popularity, has been allayed. The FAM 
is beginning to do the work for which 
the organization came into being, while 
individual riders are everywhere learning 
the value of moderation and a decent 
and sensible regard for the rights of 
others.” 

The work of the FAM at that time 
included a number of items that ring 
familiar yet today. Secretary LeRoy 
Cook was, in 1910, working out 
enforcement practices to prevent abuses 
of the FAM competition rules and 
formulating rider classifications. On the 
legal front, FAM was working with the 
Chicago City council on ''a restrictive 
measure to eliminate the sharp pop-pop 
of a motorcycle” and with the Tacoma 
city fathers on an ordinance that would 
allow motorcyclists to ride on the 
sidewalk if they limited their speed to 
eight miles per hour. 

Cooperation of the industry 
organization and the sports organization. 
on the public relations front is 
evidenced in the suggestion of W.F. 
Hapgood of the Hendee Manufacturing 





Company at a 1911 meeting of the 
Cycle Trade Industries at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Hapgood urged that the 
manufacturers request their agents to 
persuade customers ‘‘to maintain as neat 
an appearance when awheel as 
possible.” With that, the Motorcycle 
Manufacturers’ Association moved that 
it was “the sense” of their organization 
that “the FAM take action to the end of 
adopting a standard FAM uniform.” 

It is noteworthy that A.B. Coffman of 
Consolidated Manufacturing of Toledo, 
Ohio, who would later become the first 
secretary of the American Motorcycle 
Association, was elected president of 
the Motorcycle Manufacturers’ 
Association at that 1911 meeting. 

Oblivious to the organizational 
turmoil pervading the times, E.G. 
“Cannonball” Baker was beginning to 
make himself known in an illustrious 
career of frantic point-to-point journeys 
both on motorcycles and in 
automobiles. 

In 1914, “Cannonball” traversed the 
United States from Los Angeles to New 
York in 11 days, 12 hours and 10 
minutes. It was one of the first 
celebrated motorcycle journeys for 
Baker, who would write in the 
February, 1935 edition of 
MOTORCYCLIST : “Up to now I have 
crossed this continent 106 times in 
gasoline-propelled vehicles and estimate 
I’ve covered three million miles on roads 
and tracks in the U.S.A. and four or five 
other countries.” 

By 1915, the FAM boasted a 
membership of 8,247, but the financial 
difficulties that had begun as early as 
1909 were becoming more pronounced. 
Dissatisfaction with the work of the 
FAM had begun to surface when Shelby 
Falor of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company in Akron, Ohio, was elected 
president in 1916. Falor made major 
gains in reorganizing the finances of the 
FAM, but by 1917 membership had 
fallen to 3,378. 

Organized motorcycling might have 
suffered a major blow with the steady 
deterioration of the FAM, had it not 
been for a November 15, 1916, meeting 
of motorcycle manufacturers and 
related companies, the result of which 
was the formation of" the Motorcycle 





AMA club involvement in civic functions provided a good image for motorcycling. 








Dot and Betty Robinson were early members on the Motor Maids with Dot becoming 


the first president. 








and Allied Trades Association. Tom 
Henderson of the Henderson 
Motorcycle Company was elected 
president, Arthur Davidson of 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company was 
treasurer and E.F. Hallock was named 
secretary. 

An avowed purpose of that 
organization was to re-vitalize the FAM, 
but such was not to be the case. Instead, 
the M&ATA quickly became the 
dominant force in motorcycle sport, less 
through its own design than because of 
the inability of the FAM to survive 
falling memberhip and the devastating 
effect of the first World War’s drain of 
young men from the motorcycle 
market. 

In 1918, the FAM made a last-ditch 
effort at reorganization, turning 
extensive authority over to the state 
organizations, mounting a concentrated 
membership drive and trying to breathe 
life into a failing organization. 

The effort came too late and different 
views of the demise of the first national 
organization of motorcyclists were 
chronicled in MOTORCYCLE AND 
BICYCLE ILLUSTRATED. In the 
September 5, 1918 edition, motorcycle 
enthusiast George A. Ellis wrote that 
the problem with the FAM was that the 
controlling people were not 
motorcyclists and that control of the 
organization through the offices of 
president, competition chairman, 
secretary and treasurer should be placed 
entirely in the hands of motorcyclists. 
He described the organization as 
“aflounder.” 

T.R. Thomas, FAM secretary, 
responded that the state organization 
plan was a totally new one and in fact 
made the FAM an entirely new 
organization, built from the ground up 
on rider control with riders in various 
states electing their district governors, 
the governors in the 48 states electing 
directors and the directors electing 
officers. 

New organization or not, FAM was 
doomed and its president, R.G. Betts, 
took another view of the fall which 
occurred in 1919. “My firm conviction 
and reply is one word--professionalism. 
It is a leech which sooner or later seeks 
to fastén itself to all organizations 








having to do with sports and God help 
the sport that does not fight it off and 
permits it to adhere to its body. Once 
firmly attached, it is merely a matter of 
time before the leech will sap its 
vitality. The professional seeks only the 
dollar and cares not a fig for the sport. 
The moment the dollar fails him, that 
moment he deserts the sport: Napoleon 
remarked, ‘I know of no way to judge 
the future, save the past,’ which is 
another way of saying experience is the 
best teacher.” 

With that, the Federation of American 
Motorcyclists, founded upon such high 
principles and having ‘‘turned 
(motorcycling’s) prow toward a 
purposeful destination” just 16 years 
prior, unceremoniously went out of 
business. 


M&ATA--ANOTHER ANSWER 


Despite its industry control, the 
Motorcycle and Allied Trades 
Association had in common with the 
riders of the nation a genuine desire to 
increase the scope of organized activity. 
World War I had cut deeply into 
progress on that front and, while the 
War had provided a healthy market for 
service machines, the post-war era 
dictated that activity be organized not 
only for the benefit of the riders, but 
also to generate a demand for 
motorcycles. This somewhat 
self-serving, but none the less healthy, 
posture on the part of the 
manufacturers was to characterize the 
development of organized motorcycling 
for the next 45 years. 

With the demise of the FAM, the 
M&ATA quickly went about the 
business of registering clubs. Noting the 
wealth of motorcycle activity, including 
competition events, tours, endurance 
runs, hillclimbs, race meets and record 


. trials to be enjoyed during the 1919 


season the M&ATA urged clubs to 
register with its Education Committee 
in order that the clubs might in turn be 
made aware of this activity. The 
Education Committee also offered 
valuable information for the clubs on 
the promotion of club events. 

From its headquarters at 326 West 
Madison Street in Chicago, Illinois, the 





The Humber Valley M.C. all dressed up and ready to ride. 





Congratulations 
to the AMA on 


their Golden 
Anniversary! 
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Steel Coffin Type Gas Tank. [D] Peanut Style Chopper Tank. [E] 
Slipover Sissy Bar Pad. [F] FCS Adjustable Sissy Bar. [G] 
Goodyear Tires. [H] Arthur Fulmer Helmets. [I] Foster Grant 
Goggles. [J] FCS Moto-X Gloves. [K] Yuasa Batteries. [L] 
Diamond Chains. [M] Oil Filters. [N] NGK Spark Plugs. [0] Koni 
Shock Absorbers & Springs. 
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The Daytona 200 was the realization of a dream of E.C. Smith. Ed Kretz won the inaugural event in 1937 on the sands of the “Worlds Most Famous Beach.” 





M&ATA also carried on the competition 
function of" the old FAM with its 
emphasis on oval track and board track 
racing and hillclimbing. M&ATA also 
devoted considerable time to the 
development of what was to become an 
institution in American motorcycling, 
the Gypsy Tour. 

The origin of the Gypsy Tour 
phenomenon can be traced to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin and the year 
1913. At that time, the MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL sponsored a so-called “Good 
Fellowship” tour for motorcyclists. By 
1920, similar events were being held by 
motorcycle clubs all across the country 
with the M&ATA designating them 
Gypsy Tours and setting a single, 
-coordinated weekend on which all were 
conducted, 

In 1920, 30,000 riders took part in 
Gypsy Tours; in 1921 there were 
50,000, and as many as 75,000 people 
were expected to participate in the 
Gypsy Tours of June 18-19, 1922, 
described by ENTHUSIAST, the 
Harley-Davidson owners” publication, as 
“local runs or outings m which the 
motorcyclists of the community, their 
wives, sweethearts and friends take part. 
The tours are organized as a rule by one 
of the local dealers, club officials or 
perhaps a rider. They are so planned 
that the new rider as well as the old can 
find pleasure in taking part in them.” 

The Gypsy Tours were also one of the 
major membership efforts of the 
M&ATA and subsequently of the 
American Motorcycle Association with 
literally thousands of memberships 
being sold at the site of tours to 
enthusiasts who wanted to join in the 
fun and fellowship. 

Meanwhile, the demise of the FAM, 
along with its competition committee 
and structure for organized motorcycle 
racing, created a void. The Motorcycle 
and Allied Trades Association quickly 
jumped feet-first into the arena or 
motorcycle racing. 

In the spring of 1919, M&ATA 
competition rules were announced to 
govern two basic classes of competition, 
one for stock machines and another for 
“track speed events.” 

Announcement quickly followed of 
two rider classifications, amateur and 


professional. Amateur riders were 
defined as those who had never 
competed for a cash purse and 
professionals as those who had. 
Amateur riders were sub-classified as 
Novices and Experts, depending upon 
whether or not they had ever won “a 
principle award in any type of 
motorcycle competition.” 

A plan was set up wherein the first 
100 members of the new registered rider 
division of M&ATA would be assigned 
numbers by lot. Coincidentally, A.B. 
Coffman drew number 100. 

By mid-summer of 1919, over 1,500 
rider registrations had been received, 
with additional registrations pouring in 
at the rate of 10 to 20 per day. Thirteen 
sanctions had been issued in accordance 
with new guidelines set out in the 
original competition announcement of 
the M&ATA. Those guidelines defined 
the responsibilities of local promoters, 
indicated that M&ATA would in no way 
approve events that were staged under 
rules varying from those of the M&ATA 
and also provided for officials to 
guarantee the enforcement of M&ATA 
rules. 

The only events for which M&ATA 
retained the responsibilities for 
promotion were the annual Gypsy 
Tours. 

In 1919 announcement of rules and 
procedures was backed up with an 
announcement of a competition 
schedule that included an American 
Tourist Trophy Race at Elgin (111) 
course; a renewal of the Dodge City, 
Kansas race meet; race meets at 
Sheepshead Bay in New England and 
LaGrande, Oregon; a National 
Endurance Run and a National 
Hillclimb, with the further 
recommendation that a National 
Economy Contest should be considered. 

Further, the M&ATA announced the 
creation of a Competition Committee to 
“have the authority to act in the name 
of the M&ATA to make rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for 
proper control of the special events 
suggested and also for all future 
motorcycle competition in the United 
States.” 

It was in the seedbed of the M&ATA 
Competition Committee that the 





concept of the American Motorcycle 
Association began to take roots. The 
announcement of the creation of that 
committee in 1919 contained the 
following statement: “The fundamental 
idea is that the M&ATA must have 
control of competition.To accomplish 
this there must be some system of rider 
registration. Out of this we believe that 
ultimately will come a strong riders’ 
association which need not and should 
not be a part of the M&ATA, but which 
will be affiliated with the M&ATA for 
the purpose of competition control. . .” 

W.H. Parsons, editor of 
MOTORCYCLE AND BICYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED, was named first 
chairman of the Competition 
Committee. In the first issue of his 
publication following his appointment 
he editorialized ‘‘This plan of 
registration is not, strictly speaking, the 
organization of a rider’s association, 
though it is expected that this will be 
the foundation upon which eventually 
will be built a strong and efficient rider 
organization which will be affiliated 
with the M&ATA for competition 
control. The preliminary plan of 
registration at the nominal fee of 50 
cents is the affiliation part of the 
program. When a large list of registered 
motorcyclists has been obtained, it will 
then be possible to perfect the 
independent association, with the 
registered motorcyclists as the chartered 
members. But for the present, the 
competition committee deems it wise to 
devote all of its energies to the matter 
of controlling, regulating and 
encouraging clean competition and 
motorcycle sportsmanship. The less 


complicated the machinery is for this, . 


the more chance there is of success.” 

Control, regulate and encourage they 
did, and the next five years saw a great 
increase of organized motorcycle 
competition on half-mile, mile and 
two-mile tracks, hillclimbs and in a 
multitude of non-speed road and 
endurance events across the country. 

In 1922, “Cannonball” Baker made 
another momentous journey, 
duplicating his Los Angeles-to-New 
York ride, nearly five days quicker. The 
trip took just six days, 22 hours and 52 
minutes. 





The stage was set for a later chapter in 
the history of organized motorcycling 
on Labor Day, 1923, when an unknown 
messenger boy from Kansas City named 
John Tom Brandson won the M&ATA 
national championship motorcycle race 
at Kansas City Speedway before a 
crowd of more than 20,000. At an 
average speed of just under 100 miles 
per hour, Brandson beat the “Buckeye 
Comet,” Jim Davis, and became an 
overnight hero. The referee at the event 
was E.C. Smith, who was to guide the 
fortunes of the American Motorcvcle 
Association for 30 of its first 50 vears. 

In late September, 1923, BICVCLE 
AND MOTORCYCLE ILLUSTRATED 
commented, “Every once in a while 
someone propounds the question to 
Chairman Coffman of the M&ATA 
Competition Committee, ‘What do I get 
for my fifty cents?” The chairman 
should retort, ‘What do you expect to 
contribute to the M&ATA?’ Some riders 
seem to be under the impression that 
the M&ATA is a sort of one-sided 
benefit association; that it should confer 
all sorts of benefits on its members 
without any cooperation on their part. 
They appear to have the idea that the 
fifty-cent registration fee, which hardly 
pays the postage on the mail they 
receive from the chairman during the 
year, should pay for almost everything 
from furnishing legal assistance when 
arrested for speeding to paying fire, 
theft, accident and life insurance and 
everything in between that they happen 
to want. The M&ATA really is a benefit 
association, but it is a mutual benefit, 
and this means the obligations are 
mutual. Every member benefits in 
proportion to the service he renders. 
The registration fee is only a small part 
of the service. Among the things that 
every registered rider may do to help 
the M&ATA are to observe the rules of 
the road, consider the rights of others, 
dress neatly, act like a gentleman and 
always respond when asked in 
combating adverse legislation, or for any 
other organized activity of the 
association. The fifty cents is only 
incidental. It’s the personal service that 
counts. Do your share and you won't 
have to ask, ‘What do I get for my fifty 
cents?” 








Safety was a major issue during the formative years of E.C. Smith with prestigious 


awards presented to clubs. 
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Wide handlebars, stock suspension and spring seats were evident on the early Daytona 

















The very first AMA Grand National 
Championship went to Chet Dykgraff in 
1946. On a Norton. 


Norton continues to win. With Dave Aldana. 
Some people were a little surprised by Dave's 
win at last year's Ascot TT. They shouldn't 
have been. 


Norton and Triumph 
g0 backa long way. 


The tradition 
continues. 


Two Grand National Championships belong 
to Gary Nixon. He did it in 1967 and 1968. 
And Gene Romero did it in 1970. Both on 
Triumph. Then there were the Grand 
National Enduro Championships taken by 
Bill Baird seven years in a row, 1962 through 
1968. Again on Triumph. 


Triumph continues to win. With Mike Kidd. 
Some people were a little surprised by Mike’s 
win at this year’s Charity Newsies. They 
shouldn't have been. 


Performance and handling are nothing new 
to Norton and Triumph. They’re engineered 
into every bike we build. Always have been. 
See your Norton dealer. See your Triumph 
dealer. 
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The silent faces of Mt. Rushmore form the background for a club participating in the 
Black Hills Gypsy Tour. The events often drew thousands of riders. 





ENTER THE AMA 


During the five-year period from the 
inception of the M&ATA Competition 
Committee in 1919 to mid-May of 
1924, progress was real and substantial 
on all motorcycling fronts. From its 
West Madison Street headquarters in 
Chicago, the M&ATA organized the 
ever-growing Gypsy Tours and 
sanctioned an increasing array of 
competition events. 

A.B. Coffman issued a report in 1923 
that listed official results of 
championship events for five, 10 and 25 

“miles for 30.50 cubic-inch engines; five, 

10, 25 and 300 miles for 61-cubic-inch 
engines; five, 10 and 25 miles for 
sidecars; lap records for 61-cubic-inch 
solos and 6l-cubic-inch sidecars on 
half-mile dirt tracks and mile dirt tracks; 
national hillclimb and national 
endurance runs; and time trials at 
distances of one, five, 10, 25, 50 and 
100 miles. 

But the M&ATA was doing more than 
racing. In a statement that rings familiar 
even today, M&ATA President Walter 
Davidson said, “I believe one of the 
most important tasks ahead of the 
M&ATA is to watch and combat in 
every way possible unfavorable 
legislation.” 

Not unlike today, noise was a major 
enemy of the early motorcyclists. The 
new Jersey Motorcycle Club, which 
would subsequently become the first 
club chartered by the AMA, went on 
record in 1922 as opposing further use 
of the “cut-out,” and indicated it would 
cooperate with police in running down 
offenders. They further asked that all 
details of police work in this line be sent 
to all gatherings of motorcyclists in the 
Newark area. 

Harley-Davidson’s ENTHUSIAST 
noted that ‘‘Most assuredly (this 
resolution) is one that all thinking 
motorcyclists with the good of the 
future of the sport at heart would like 
to see grow. If every motorcycle club in 
the country were to adopt a similar 
resolution, the roads and highways 
would soon be free of this noisy pest, 
the cut-out friend, for there is no 
getting around it, THERE IS strength in 

* numbers.” 





The fact that noise created by 
thoughtless motorcyclists is still the 
single leading public relations problem 
confronting the sport of motorcycling, 
and that the American Motorcycle 
Association is still today trying to drive 
home to the majority of motorcyclists 
the “strength in numbers” argument is a 
measure of the difficulties which have 
confronted the very concept of 
organized motorcycling over the past 50 
years. 

As ordained in the announcement of 
the creation of the Competition 
Committee, a major restructuring of the 
M&ATA took place in 1924. That 
re-alignment of the divisions of the then 
eight-year-old organization gave birth to 
what is still known today as the 
American Motorcycle Association. 

Directors of the M&ATA met in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 1924, to 
formulate plans for the new 
organization, which reportedly began to 
take form at a Chicago trade show. 
Following a full‘day session, details of 
the successor to the so-called registered 
riders division of M&ATA were 
announced. 

Registered riders and class A, B, and C 
memberships would be available under 
the new plan, The registered riders were 
to be the heart of the new association 
and they would pay membership dues 
of $1 per year. 

The announcement of a new slogan, 
“An Organized Minority Can Alone 
Defeat An Unorganized Majority” was 
to be the keynote for a campaign to 
build the 10,000 members of the 


M&ATA registered riders division to an 


American Motorcycle Association of 
50,000. 

The existing members of the M&ATA 
(companies) were to be admitted to 
Class A membership in the new AMA. A 
new provision was made for 
manufacturers of materials, parts and 
accessories doing a minimum of 
$20,000 business a year with the 
motorcycle industry to join as Class B 
members at an initiation fee of $10 and 
annual dues of $50. Class B members 
were given equal voting power with 
Class A members. 

Another new division opened 
membership to dealers. For annual dues 
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of $3, dealers were allowed to become 
Class C members of the M&ATA and to 
receive as well a membership in the new 
“American Motorcycle Association. 

At the outset, the creation of the 
AMA was largely a name change in that 
the M&ATA Competition Committee 
simply became the Competition 
Committee of the American Motorcycle 
Association, keeping its same 
officers--George T. Briggs, president; 
Arthur Davidson, treasurer and A.B. 
Coffman, secretary. 

The purpose of the AMA was to 
assume the responsibility for ALL rider 
activity, pure and simple. Sanctions 
were to be issued in the name of the 
AMA, and events like the Gypsy Tour, 
the National Rally and the néw National 
Six-Days Trial were to be run under the 
auspices of the AMA. 

All M&ATA registered riders in good 
standing automatically became AMA 
members, and all M&ATA registered 
clubs were immediately chartered with 
the new American Motorcycle 
Association. The New Jersey 
Motorcycle Club was granted AMA 
Charter Number 1. 

Each member of the AMA who paid 
his $1 annual dues in advance was given 
“a handsome gold and enamel pin of a 
most attractive design” and to this day, 
the membership pin is an important part 
of the membership benefit in the minds 
of a great many riders. ; 

Dealers who registered for Class C 
membership were given a large window 
sign, allowing them to “nofity all rider 
members of the AMA that this dealer is 
one of them,” 

It is interesting to note that, despite 
the passing of a half-century, the 
American Motorcycle Association of 
1924 was confronted with many of the 
same problems that can be found today. 
MOTORCYCLE AND BICYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED noted that the slogan 
“An Organized Minority Can Always 
Defeat An Unorganized Majority” was 
an indication of the new AMA’s 
dedication to protecting the interests of 
its riders from unfair legislation. ‘The 
legislatures of 45 states meet next year 
and there will be a flood of laws 
proposed, many of them extremely 
burdensome to the motorcycle rider. 





Unless there is an effective organization 
to combat them, many of these laws 
will be passed. Therefore, it behooves 
every rider and dealer to help make the 
organized minority a force for his own 
protection.” a 

Public relations and favorable 
publicity were high on the list of 
priorities also. MOTORCYCLE AND 
BICYCLE ILLUSTRATED notes that 
“In everyday publicity such as that 
given to tennis, boxing, football and 
most every other sport, the motorcycle 
is decidedly and apparently pointedly 
excluded.” 

That same publication lent 
considerable support to the new AMA, 
editorializing, “Within the next 12 
months, there should be a membership 
of at least 1,000 in Class C and 25,000 
in the AMA. Haye you joined? Get on 
the bandwagon. Be one of the 
boosters.” 

W.H.: Parsons, editor of 
MOTORCYCLE AND BICYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED and the first chairman 
of the M&ATA Competition 
Committee, noted in his first “Random 
Thoughts” column after the formation 
of the AMA: “'The American 
Motorcycle Association was born to 
succeed the registered riders division of 
the M&ATA and organized to take over 
control of motorcycle rider activities 
when the old FAM no longer had 
sufficient vitality to do so.' The idea 
was that a new riders' organization 
would take over and that AMA would 
be the first step. ''While there was no 
change in personnel, it is hoped, 
however, that rider interest and 
initiative will increase until the 
organization becomes strong enough to 
stand on its own two feet without 
financial or administrative assistance 
from the manufacturers, which has been 
necessary to keep things going for the 
last five years.” 

It is interesting to note that, while the 
AMA did in fact grow and prosper, the 
influence of the industry remained 
strong throughout its history. There 
developed an unusual structure of 
democracy -within a framework of 
industry ‘control and to this day, the 
American Motorcycle Association is 
unique among ''user'' groups in 





The AMA service pin has decorated the caps and jackets of members since its inception 
in 1934. 
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Field meets gave everyone a chance to show their skills. 





the amount of industry contribution of 
time and money and at the same time in 
the amount of industry control allowed. 


DEVELOPMENT 


It was obvious that the initial 
influence of the American Motorcycle 
Association would be in the area of 
competition. With its roots in the old 
M&ATA Competition Committee and 
composed of the same officers, the 
AMA got down to business with the 
running of championship events for the 
1924 season, the conducting of the 
annual Gypsy Tours and the staging of 
the first American National Six-Days 
Trial. A six-day long endurance test 
patterned after the International 
Six-Days Trial which was getting a 
toehold in Europe, that first such 
American event ran from New York to 
Columbus, Ohio, and back again. 
Forty-seven of forty-nine starters 
finished the run, “most with perfect 
scores," leading the proponents of 
European style Six-Days competition to 
write off the American trial as “too 
easy.” 

The first major confrontation for the 
AMA also came.in the busy year 1924 
when the promoter at the old Ascot 
race track in Los Angeles chose to run 
an ''outlaw'' event, that is, a motorcycle 
race without a sanction. 
MOTORCYCLE AND BICYCLE 
ILLUSTRATED quickly jumped into 
the fray, noting of the participants in 
the “outlaw” event, “It won’t be long 
before they discover that without the 
approval and backing of the controlling 
body, things will not go very well. The 
riders will find that with no one to back 
them up when they have a just grievance 
against the promoter, that they will be 
at the mercy of track management. The 
promoters will discover that the best 
riders will have nothing to do with them 
and that maintaining discipline among a 
bunch of independents who neither owe 
allegiance to nor are backed up by a 
controlling body is not as simple as it 
might seem. No sport has ever 
amounted to anything without a strong 
controlling body, loyally supported by 
its membership. If your Los Angeles 
friends want to kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg, they have taken an 
effective way"to do it. It is tobe hoped 
that wiser council will prevail and cause 
the discontented ones to reconsider 
their move that will bar them from 
organized sport.” 

Whether it was the effects of wiser 
council, falling rider support or another 
factor, Ascot indeed did return to the 
fold and the name became synonymous 
with West Coast American Motorcycle 
Association racing for the next half 
century. 

Some new names had begun to emerge 
on the motorcycle scene in the 
mid-1920s as well. A predecessor of Evel 
Knievel by the name of Morris Moffatt 
broke his own record 100 feet when he 
jumped a motorcycle 210 feet off a 
ramp into Lake Ontario! Hillclimbing 
was a mainstay of AMA competition, 
and in fact had replaced track racing as 
the most popular form of motorcycle 
competition. In Michigan, Oscar Lenz, 
who later gained fame as organizer of 
the Jack Pine Enduro, became the first 





(man ever to top the Lansing hill. On the 
West Coast,the hillclimb scene was being 
dominated by a smiling youngster*from 
the San Francisco area by the name of 
“Daring” Dudley Perkins. The Peoria 
motorcycle club staged its first hillclimb 
in 1925, the same year that a 
Pennsylvania Dutch boy by the name of 
Jules Horky took a job as a delivery boy 
for the U.S. Mail. Horky would play a 
major role in the AMA from 1946 until 
his retirement in 1974, and his father 
bought him a four-cylinder motorcycle 
on which to make his rounds. 


THE REIGN OF E.C. SMITH 


No one in the history of American 
motorcycling so influenced the sport as 
did the energetic.E.C. Smith. Appointed 
an FAM referee in 1914, Smith devoted 
his full energy for the next 44 years to 
the cause of organized motorcycling. A 
small man with a prominent nose and 
dark eyes that flashed with enthusiasm, 
Smith was seemingly everywhere during 
the formative years of the American 
Motorcycle Association. 

He became full-time secretary of the 
American Motorcycle Association in 
October 1928. A.B. Coffman, because 
of other business interests, was unable 
to devote full-time as secretary, a job 
which had grown along with the AMA. 
Then-president of the M&ATA, 
“Dynamite” Jim Wright of Auburn, 
New York, saw the need for a spark to 
push the AMA into new areas of 
involvement. He hired Smith with 
orders to move the AMA offices from 
Chicago to Columbus, Ohio, and to go 
to work. 

With a membership of 4,200, with 62 
AMA clubs on the charter roles and 
with a staff of one girl in the office at 
252 North High Street in Columbus, 
Ohio, E.C. Smith got down to business. 

Coming off 14 years of competition 
experience as a referee, Smith felt that 
motorcycle racing was well established 
and would perpetuate itself, but he 
espoused then and feels to this day that 
the strength of organized motorcycling 
is in club activity and public relations 
efforts designed to gain acceptance for 
the sport among the general public. 

With those guidelines in mind, E.C. 
left his lone secretary to man the office, 
armed himself with a movie projector 
and a box of motorcycle films made by 
Firestone and Goodyear Tire Companies 
and took to the stump to organize 
clubs. 

In the ten-year flurry of activity that 
saw him cropping up in pictures with 
industry leaders, civic officials, 
legislators, club members and plain “Joe 
Motorcyclists” from coast-to-coast and 
border-to-border, E.C. Smith built a 
national organization with a 
membership of 17,390 and 1,000 
chartered clubs. 

During the same period, American 
motorcvcle racing heroes were born 
who would be remembered--in fact 
would grow in stature--during the first 
50 years of the AMA. 

Joe Petrali won his first national 
championship dirt track title in 1925 
and added a hillclimb championship in 
1928. Three seasons, 1929, 1932 and 
1933, would find Petrali the champ in 
both classes. 

With men like Ray Tauser, Cordy and 


Jack Milne returning from Europe and 
Australia with tales of speedway racing, 
that sport was born in America. 

Tauser wrote in the January, 1934 
edition of MOTORCYCLISTS: “Now 
that Nite Speedway has gained its first 
foothold in this country, the sport has 
possibilities of becoming one of the 
major entertainments of the American 
sports lovers.” : 

E.C. Smith agreed. ''In 1932 it (Night 
Speedway) was a real small child,” 
Smith wrote. “But in 1933 it grew and 
grew plenty. The future possibilites are 
so great...” E 


In 1938, Smith reported that the 
previous year the AMA had sanctioned 
72 race meets, 370 night speedway 
races, 145 hillclimbs, 142 road events 
including enduros and reliability trials, 
208 TT races, 114 field meets, two polo 
games and three speed record attempts. 
The 1938 25-mile national race at 
Springfield, Illinois, paid a purse of 
$2,800, princely for the time and proof 
that competition had not been ignored 
during Smith’s all-out charge to “build 
up the clubs.” 

There were several highlights of that 
first decade of the E.C. Smith era. In 
1934, the membership pin concept was 
expanded to include service pins. Thus, 
each year that a member renewed his 
membership, he received his 
membership card and a pin showing the 
number of years that he had belonged 
to AMA. Forty years later, the practice 
of issuing service pins continues. 

In 1935, the first national 
championship for club activities was 
awarded to Fritzie’s Roamers of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Led by the 
indomitable Fritzie Baer, the 
78-member Roamers were an E.C. 
Smith favorite, having generated 2,100 
column inches of “favorable publicity”’ 
and staged two charity races in a single 


year. 

In 1936, Smith established activity 
contests for AMA clubs. Points were 
awarded for various activities, many of 
which reflected E.C.’s penchant for 
public relations. At the end of the year, 
the AMA donated trophies to the 
high-point members of various clubs 
across the country, thus creating 
‘incentive to belong to a motorcycle 
group and to be an active member. 

Safety was another major thrust 
during the Smith years and in 1936, a 
nationwide safety program was initiated 
in cooperation with the National Safety 
Council. Prestigious AMA awards were 
the prizes, presented to individuals and 
clubs who recorded the most miles of 
accident-free motorcycling. 

It was during the early years of E.C. 
Smith’s work with the AMA that 
America won its’ only World 
Championship title in international 
motorcycle competition. Speedway 
racing had been brought to the states by 
a couple of brothers, Jack and Cordy 
Milne, and the spectacular excitement 
of the sport took the nation by storm. 
As already indicated, it was the most 
frequently sanctioned form of AMA 
competition, with tracks and stars 
coast-to-coast. The height of speedway 
racing in America came in September, 
1937 when, before 50,000 fans at 
Wembley Stadium in Wembley, 
England, American Jack Milne of 





| Pasadena, California, won the World 


Speedway Championship. 

E.C. Smith's skill as an organizer and 
the enthusiasm with which the dealer 
network around the countrv supported 
the AMA are evidenced in a 1936 Smith 
coup wherein dealer meetings were 
sanctioned by the American Motorcycle 
Association. Harley-Davidson and 
Indian were the dominant forces im 
American motorcycling and in order to 
attend one of their annual dealer 
meetings, the companies made 
membership in the AMA a pre-requisite! 

Smith also played a major part in the 
organization of two major American 
motorcycling classics, Laconia and 
Daytona. The former was the dream of 
Fritzie Baer, formerlv an executive in 
the Indian Motorcycle Company and 
the organizer of Fritzie’s. Roamers. 
MOTORCYCLE IN COMPETITION by 
Hank Wieand Bowman says, “Without 
Fritzie Baer, his canary-yellow 
two-wheeler, his red-felt millinery, his 
genial booming-voiced enthusiasm, the 
100-mile road grind might well have 
been a colossal flop.’ 

“To get 15,000 cycle fans to haul up 
into the rugged mountain region (near 
Loudon, New Hampshire) takes a bit of 
promotional skill. Fritzie has that to 
spare, but not the Broadway shill type 
of conning. Fritzie’s stock in trade is a 
love of cycling and when he offers 
cyclists a racing event, you can bet your 
last kidney-belt rivet the race will be a 
real go.” 


The first Laconia National in 1938 
was a “go” indeed with Ed Kretz, the 
famed “Iron Man” from Monterey Park, 
California, journeying across the 
country to take the inaugural running. 

Daytona on the other hand was the 
realization of a dream of E.C. Smith. 


' The Florida classic finds its roots at the 


Camp Foster course at Jacksonville, 
Florida, in 1934 when Bremen Sykes of 
Savannah, Georgia, won the inaugural 
200-mile road race in a time of 3 hours, 
39.03 seconds on a Harley-Davidson. 
The '35 event again ran at Jacksonville; 
Savannah, Georgia was the site in 1936 
and in 1937 “Iron Man” Ed Kretz won 
the first Daytona 200 on the sands of 
the “World's Most Famous Beach.” 

It was here .that Smith realized his 
dream, as Daytona quickly developed 
into a week-long motorcycle happening 
encompassing nearly every typé of 
two-wheeled fun from professional and 
amateur competition through club 
events and a motorcycle show to a gala 
awards ceremony. Smith is proud that, 
while the Daytona 200 has become one 


- of the singular motorcycle races in the 


world, the spirit of Daytona Motorcycle 
Speed Week remains one of good fun 
for motorcyclists of all types and all 
interests. 


'THE SECOND DECADE 


The second ten years of E.C. Smith’s 
work for the: American Motorcycle 
Association was marked by a 
continuation of the program of club 
involvement and public relations. By 
World War II and the implementation of 
lessons learned by Smith during the fall 
of the FAM, and by the doubling of the 
AMA’s full-time staff, (from one man to 
two) with the addition of another of 


Jack Pine organizer Oscar Lenz wheels his hack to an observation point. 
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the AMA on their 
first 50 years! , 


Bultaco Motorcycles 
and Miura Products- 
for the serious rider! 
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1974 
500cc WORLD CHAMPION 
HEIKKI MIKKOLA 
HAD CONFIDENCE IN HUSQVARNA 


(H) H usavarna 


Husqvarna has won more 500cc World Championships than any other make: 
1960 Bill Nilsson; 1962-63. Rolf Tibblin; 1969-70 Bengt Aberg; 1974 Heikki Mikkola 

















The ladies have always been prominent in AMA participation. The Motor Maids were 
formed in 1940. 





Each year the Maids select an outstanding girl rider; pictured here is Gay Raymond. 





motorcycling's institutions, Jules 
Horky, in 1946. 

In 1939, another Smith-inspired 
institution that still lives today got its 
start. The Charity Newsies organization 
in Columbus, Ohio, a group of 
ex-newspaper boys with the interest of 
needy Franklin County, Ohio children 
at heart, conceived the idea of an air 
show to raise money to buy clothing for 
those children. 

Noting this golden opportunity in 
the hometown of the AMA, Smith 
immediately joined the Newsies 
organization and began to push for a 
charity motorcycle race rather than the 
originally planned air show, pointing 
out that a motorcycle race would draw 
a better crowd and thus raise more 
money for charity. 

The committee agreed and the 1939 
Charity Newsies motorcycle race drew 
20,000 people to the Ohio State 
Fairgrounds. Now one of the classics on 
the Ameican Motorcycle Association 
Grand National Championship schedule, 
the Charity Newsies is still a pet project 
of the venerable E.C. Smith, Now in his 
early 80s, E.C. can still be seen on 
Saturday before the Newsies clad in his 
“whites” and offering suggestions to the 
“youngsters” on the AMA staff as to 
proper preparation of the track. 

A West Coast office of the AMA was 
opened in 1939 with Chet Billings, 
editor of MOTORCYCLIST (“The 
Official Publication of the AMA”) 
serving as part time field representative. 

In 1940; Smith reported membership 
of 22,612 with 760 chartered clubs and 
1,300 sanctioned events. Despite an 
announced attendance at AMA races of 
6,000,000 people in 1940, Smith noted 
a slight decline in dirt track and 
hillclimb activity. The club business was 
booming though with field meets, 
turkey runs and reliability runs among 
the favorites. A continuing emphasis on 
safety programs and accident 
record-keeping also became a major 
theme of the AMA during the early 
1940s. 

Late in 1941, permanent numbers 
were assigned to AMA dirt track riders. 
Woodsie Castonguay of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, who teamed with his 
brother Frenchie to headline the 
Indiana racing team of the day, was 
issued Number One. 

An attempted revival of speedway 
racing in Los Angeles during this period 
proved 30 years premature and 
speedway racing, once the mainstay of 
American Motorcycle Association 
competition, was to lie dormant until 
another revival in the Los Angeles area 
in the 1970s. 

Smith’s overriding concern with safety 
bore fruit in 1941 with the 
announcement of availability of liability 
and property damage insurance to AMA 
members. Prior to 1941, few 
motorcyclists were able to obtain 
insurance and a move toward 
compulsory liability for motor vehicles 
in a number of states had created a 
difficult situation for many cyclists. The 
AMA’s carefully compiled accident 
statistics helped pave the way for the 
availability of the sometimes-mandatory 
insurance for motorcycle riders. 

The war years led to inevitable 


problems for organized motorcycling, - 


but Smith took a lesson from the old 
FAM’s failure to cope with similar 
difficulties durmg World War I. While 
the AMA did not flourish during the 
years ‘1941-1946, it managed to 
maintain a level of interest and 
enthusiasm that enabled it to revive 
quickly following the war. 

While the AMA had 15 years of 
support to fall back on in riding the 
tides of World War II, the famous Motor 
Maids of America had a tougher time. 
The idea to establish the Motor Maids 
was Linda Dugeau’s. Throughout the 
history of the AMA, member clubs had 
ladies’ auxiliaries, so why not form an 
organization solely for women? 

The Motor Maids were born in 1940 
with 59 member clubs and the 
organization’s first president, Dot 
Robinson, kept them growing despite 
the war. 


Even today, the Motor Maids’ Parade 


is one of the highlights of the annual 
Charity Newsies race and the 
organization is very active throughout 
the United States, 


Not fo be forgotten despite the— 


shadow of war hanging over the United 
States early in 1941, “Cannonball” 
Baker burst back upon the scene at age 
60 by registering his fastest LA-to-New 
York motorcycle trip, covering the 
distance in six days, six hours and 25 
minutes. 

Few believed the elderly 
“Cannonball” when he claimed he made 
the trip without breaking a single 
speeding regulation! 

In mid-1942, the Office of Defense 
Transportation placed a ban on motor 
racing. The 1942 running of Daytona 
had already been cancelled and the 
AMA quickly agreed to cooperate with 
the government ban in support of the 
war effort. E.C. Smith meanwhile made 
frequent checks- with the O.D.T. to 
determine what sort of motorcycle 
activity was allowable in an effort to 
maintain as much interest in the AMA 
as possible during those difficult years. 
Even the Gypsy Tours were ultimately 
cancelled, though they were allowed to 
continue during the-early years of the 
war as long as competitive events were 
not included. 

Ever the public relations man, Smith 
moved to offer the services of the 
American Motorcycle Association to the 
government as a Civil Denfense 
organization. Motorcycle publications 
of that era were filled with the patriotic 
messages of the day and stories and 
pictures of how motorcycles and 
‘motorcyclists were contributing to the 
war effort. 

The most important error that the 
FAM made and which Smith and the 
AMA did not repeat was in failing to 
keep in contact with the membership 
during the war. Smith initiated an AMA 
publication “known as American 
Motorcycle Association News, which 
went to every member including those 
serving the armed forces overseas. The 
four-page newsletter was printed on a 
bi-monthly basis and became a free 
benefit of membership. More 
importantly, it served as “word from 
home” for those overseas and as a 
communicative link with the home 
„office. for motorcyclists who had found 
that local activity had dried up due to 
the war. 

An expensive undertaking, American 
Motorcycle Association News proved 
the salvation of the organization which 
immediately swung back into high gear 
at the conclusion of hostilities in 1946. 
So effective had the newsletter been 
that the M&ATA and Smith elected to 
move into the publishing business on a 
major scale with the post-war monthly 
magazine known as AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLING. i 

The end of World War II and of the 
second decade of Smith's tenure also 
brought with it another major chapter 
in the history of the American 
Motorcycle Association, That 
previously-mentioned Pennsylvania 
Dutchman Jules Horky, with 11 years 
of seasoning as a motorcycle rider, 
official, cycle polo player, cycle shop 
“greaseball” and employee of the Indian 
Motorcycle Company, mustered out of 
the Marine Corps as a motorcycle 
instructor on April Fools Day, 1946. 
Within 24 hours, he was on the road as a 
district manager for Indian, leaving his 
wife Millie and oldest son Ray in New 
England. 

The return to the motorcycle 
“circuit” brought with it a retum to 
officiating AMA ‘races and “Hork” was 
at the Springfield Mile in 1946 when 
E.C. Smith said he wanted to talk on 
Monday morning. ri 


The result of that visit was a job offer, 
running the competition end of ‘the 
American Motorcycle Associatin. Horky 
moved his family to Columbus in 
October 1946, buying the home where 
he and Millie still live. Jules remembers 
that he took a cut in pay to come to 
work with the AMA, but would do it 
again. because “I loved it. What the hell, 
my wife was a motorcyclist--she worked 
with the Indian factory as a press 
operator during the war when 
everybody was patriotic and Indian got 
this big banner from the government. It 
started like everything else with me as a 
hobby. I jumped at the chance to take 
my hobby and make a career out of it.” 

Horky remembers those early days 
this way: “Smith was put in there (as 
AMA secretary) the same way (Judge 

-—Kenesaw--)Mountain Landis was put into 














DISTINCTIVE COLORED TIPS 
INDENTIFY OUR 


GREEN TIPS 
*RED TIP————YELLOW TIP* 
Smooth that Jap H.P. into 


traction. Our pipes are Dyno 
Tuned and Race Track PROVEN! 


Where It Counts! 


HONDA XR75 $34.95 
HONDA CR125 $49.95 
HONDA CR250 $59.95 
PENTON 175cc $64.95 
PENTON _ 250cc $64.95 
SUZUKI TM125 $49.95 
SUZUKI TM250 $54.95 
SUZUKI TM400 $64.95 


YAMAHA GT80 $44.95 
YAMAHA DT2-3MX $64.95 
YAMAHA RT2-3MX $64.95 


MAICO 250 $64.95 
MAICO 400 $64.95 
MAICO 450 $64.95 
cz $59.95 


BULTACO 250cc $49.95 
KAWASAKI KX 250 $64.95 
KAWASAKI KX 450 $64.95 


OUR PIPES COST LESS THAN MOST 
FACTORY PIPES 





Guar. For Life 
(Except Bushing Wear) 


No Flexing! 
No Bending 








WORKS WHITE OPAQUE ; F05 oper ronm 
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- Ship To eee 
SEAT KITS | 
CZ MAICO 
All F .15175w GUAR. 1 YR. l 
HONDA XR 75-CR125/250 | ar Rear se No. 150350 FOR All Rear. No, ISTHW Bis Sade ee a 
MAICO ALL MX E oe l 
KAWASAKI KX-MX HUSOVARNA SUZUKI L-a $ 1 
E 125/185 F 15138W l 
eo eh EREE Ħa. else HONDA Sek Rear aS eee - 2 $ I 
f Ji 151 
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ee apt Carb Cover No. 14179W e a E En TM250/400 Rear 15096W i 3 $ l 
HUSQVARNA ALL MX KAWASAKI E oa mk op YAMAHA Ea $ l 
HODAKA LATE BT, o a a 
ear o. ar 
ri l MX250/360 .15149 l 
$16.95 New MX gg No. 15172W MX250/360 Fran No. 181370 I 5 E 
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If Ohio Peh Tax Li 
oe Honda of Piqua || miren- 
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special copr ” South Main St. Piqua, Ohio 45356 qua. | NOTE: Allow 2 weeks for orders i 
Special 1” to 2” Foam Pad è 2 
a Mail UPS, COD À | with personal checks to clear. Order's 
Adhesive- Easy Instruct. ail Order via t 
e e Parts and accessory orders add $1.00 for handling. Ohio i paid bv Monev Order, Master Charge 
Attractive Packaging residents add 4 1/2 percent tax. Bank Americard, Master Charge, cash | | Bank Americard shipped at once! 
Used by World's Champion and or money order only. Personal checks must clear bank proir to ‘shipping. i Most orders sent UPS. Please PR l 
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— (SPECIAL 9.95 PR 





Congratulations 


AMA on your 
50th Anniversary 


Honda Elsinore .. =) 
Brass Bushings “*” 


For Swingarms $13.95 PR. 


ANNIVERSARY 
* SPECIAL * 
Grand Prix LEVI 
Motocross Pants 


MEN $ 26 eS BOYS 22” TO 26” 


MEN'S s1 6 88 (BOY'S $15.95) 

















FOAM FILTERS 


TWIN AIR 


DLLAND: O FOAM FIL 





Kit Includes 1 Frame - 2 Foams 


(Except for *2 foams only- all Trials Models 
include 3 foams ) 


Up to 1% H.P. increase over stock filters on some makes, 
Superior water repellancy- save those pistons - used 

by National and World Champs -original equipment 
Penton-Maico- others to follow. We Stock! 


Husqvarna $10.95 * HondaCR125 $8.95 
cz 10.95 * Honda CR 250 8.95 
Ossa 10.95 * Honda Trials 5.95 
Ossa Trials 5.95 Suzuki TM 125 10.95 
Maico 10.95 Suzuki 250/400 10.95 
Bultaco MX 10.95 Montesa G.P. 10.95 
Bultaco Trials 5.95 Montesa V.R. 13.95 
Monarch 10.95 * Montesa Trials 5.95 
Penton KTM 10.95 Kawasaki KX 250 13.95 
a YZ and MX 100/125 13.95 Kawasaki KX 450 13.95 
amaha YZ 13.95 - : 
Yamaha DTI 13.95 Twin Air 
Yamaha 250-360 MX 13.95 Saves $$ 


Use TWIN AIR OIL to 


further enhance the water repellancy and filtration. Thin as 
water for complete penetration. Sticky as heck in 2 minutes. 
A little goes a long way — $3.95 Pint. 





i PADDED—COLORFUL STRIPING! ) 
KONI-SPRINGS 


Straight Wound —Tempered Special 
inside diameter to fit Aluminum Bodies 
100LB—110LB 
No 834 Fits 11.9°-12.4"-12.9" Koni 
No 912 Fits 13.4 Koni 








FOR: 
TM Suzuki — 


*99.50 











Yamaha YZ and MX — Maico — CZ — Elsinores 
— Bultaco Pursangs — Monark — Penton — Husqvarna late 74 
250 CR style (Fits all model Huskys) — More to come! 


* Std. or Forward Mounting for Shocks 
* Hollow Axles (Except Elsinores) 


The Genuine Original Aluminum Swingarm 








, EVERY MODEL 


HONDA 
PENTON 
MAICO 
HUSKY 


WE HOPE! 
















No one in the history of American ey so ea the TE: as did AMA 
Secretary E.C. Smith. E.C. devoted 30 years of his life to the association. 














Jules Horky joined the AMA in 1964 because he “loved motorcycling”. This year, 
after 28 years of service, he retired. 





baseball and Smith patterned himself 
after that. There was no competition 
committee to go to or any Congress. He 
made the decisions and, brother, if you 
were suspended, you were suspended 
period. There were no lawyers or stuff 
like that. . . it was the real old pioneer 
stuff.” 

Jules goes on to point out that Smith, 
a fanatical baseball fan, regarded Landis 
almost as an idol anid copied from him 
his incredible attention to statistical 
detail, still a tradition in baseball, but 
unfortunately not attended to by 


‘Smith’s successors. 


Horky continues, “When I was hired, 
Smith had a room about ten feet square, 
then he added another room and finally 
went to three offices. I got a little table 
stuck in the corner of Smith's office, so 
I was like a clerk who sat im the comer 
and Smith was Scrooge.” 

Horky- quickly picked up the 
challenge of further organizing the 
competition aspect of the American 
Motorcycle Association. One of his first 
projects, and one which endures in 
basically the same form today, was a 
numbering sytem for all competition 
riders, designating the geographic 
district with a letter and thus ensuring 
that no two competition riders carried 
the same number. 

As director of competition, Horky 
also was a pioneer in getting riders into 
colorful leathers to help negate the 
already-engineering “black leather” 
image. Good quality helmets were 
another penchant with Jules. He 
describes himself as “hardnosed on 
things like that.” 

Like Smith, Horky believed in “the 
book.” He notes that the AMA was 
growing by leaps and bounds, getting 
bigger and bigger and making it ever 
more important to “stick to basics.” 

He says, “Somewhere along the line, 
you had to stick to a basic policy. You 
had a competition committee 
(established late in the '40s) that sat 
down and made the rules, but what the 
Devil good was a rulebook if vou didn't 
enforce it?” 

Horky and Smith also recognized 
during this period the need for more 
AMA presence in the nes Certainly it 

fran uld. do 





keep tabs on the burgeoning AMA 
activitv from coast-to-coast. Thev set 
about the task of finding more and 
more qualified referees who served 
without pay as the local arms of the 
AMA. The referee in a given area was 
kept informed of matters related to all 
the realms of AMA activity through a 
newsletter from Horky’s office and the 
ref in turn would pass much of this 
information on to the competition 
riders and AMA membership. 

The 1947 financial report showed the 


‘AMA with a budget of $63,000 and a 


net profit at years-end of $168. Rider 
membership and sanction fees 
comprised 90 percent of the income. 
The executive secretary was paid $4,680. 
and the staff had grown to include eight 
full-time secretaries who were paid a 
total of $12,700. 

In 1948, the first year of its 
operation, the American Motorcycle 
Riders Mutual Benevolent Association 
(AMRMBA) paid out a total of $28,351 
in medical benefits to racers injured in 
AMA professional competition. What is 
now a $10,000. medical policy on 
professional racers began as a $300 
maximum pay-out fund that Smith and 
Horky were hopingcould soonbe raised 
to $500. 

The Silver Anniversary of the 
American Motorcycle Association in 
1949 was marked by a club total of 
1,500 equal to the number chartered 
today. The AMA lobbied in the lowa 
legislature against a bill that would have 


increased the license fee for motorcycles 
from $5 to $10 and the measure was 
defeated. John Penton won the Jack 
Pine Enduro and lightweight 
motorcycles had begun to have some 
influence on the American market, with 
the likes of Triumph, BSA and Norton 
cracking the Harley-Davidson and 
Indian stranglehold on American 
racing. A cartoon character by the name 
of Muffler Mike urged responsible AMA 
members to use legal mufflers because 
noise was the biggest single public 
relations problem confronting 
motorcyclists. 


THE FIFTIES 








tragic note with the death of Arthur 
Davidson of Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company in an automobile accident, 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING 
reported “Kindly and affable Arthur 
Davidson, president of the AMA, has 
received the checkered flag.” 

The Korean War had less an effect on 


the association than had previous 


conflicts and again at the urging of the 
indefatigable E.C. Smith, the 
membership of the American 
Motorcycle Association devoted its 
spare time to Civil Defense and Red 
Cross activities. 

An interesting pollof the membership 
in the early fifties showed that 51 
percent of all AMA members felt the 
single most important way the national 
organization and individual members 
could serve the sport of motorcycling 
was to generate more favorable 
publicity. The teachings of E.C. Smith 
were obviously not going unheeded. 

Twenty years before mandatory 
safety inspection became an 
almost-universal law of the land, the 
AMA started a program in 1951 to 
establish dealerships as “official” 
motorcycle inspection stations. In 1952, 
the week of April 14-19 was declared 
Motorcycle Inspection Week with all 
riders being urged to take their bikes in 
for a thorough check-up before 
beginning another season of riding. 

A dealer membership contest was 
established in 1953 with awards 
presented to those dealers who sold the 
most AMA memberships during the 
vear, That program still lives todav, 
supported primarilv bv old-line dealers 
who “grew up with the AMA” and feel 
that a steadily-growing national 
organization is critical to the 
development of the sport in America. 

The drive to wipe out polio and the 
development of the March of Dimes 
opened the door to one of the most 
successful public relations efforts in the 
history of the AMA, one which E.C. 
Smith still points to as the way to 
improve the image of motorcycling. 

Smith was on a first-name basis with 
all the officials of the March of Dimes 
and the AMA annually was involved in 
the ceremony, to. name the. Poster, guia 


for) th  fund-rai + ising drive. Often 


sekli 








the youngster was given a motorcycle 
ride for the benefit of the 
photographers--and local AMA clubs 
actively solicited funds for the March, 

The December, 1956 issue of 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING bore 
the likeness of poster child Marlene 
Olsen on its cover flanked by AMA 
racers Dick Bowman and Paul “Red” 
Allen, The Salk vaccine already had 
been introduced and an editorial in that 
issue noted that growing apathy toward 
the crusade against polio would make 
the work of AMA clubs in support of 
the 1957 drive especially difficult. 

So successful was the AMA effort to 
organize on behalf of the March of 
Dimes that the January, 1958 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING cover 
carried an award of merit presented the 
AMA by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis for outstanding 
service in the fight against polio. 

On the competition side of the ledger, 
Grand National Championship racing 
made its debut in 1954. AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLING. noted in small print 
as an aside to the minutes of the 
Competition Congress: “Something new 
has been added to our championship 
picture. Instead of selecting the winner 
at Springfield as No. 1 rider for the 
ensuing year, we will now have a Grand 
National Champion, determined by the 
points obtained im all National 
Championships.” Credit points, ranging 
9,7,5,3,2,1 would go to first through 
sixth places in all National 
Championships where speed was 


` the determining factor. “At the end of 


the year, the high point winner will be 
acclaimed Grand National Champion, 
assignéd Number 1 for the next year 
and given a fine reward in recognition of 
his achievement. It will certainly create 
a lot of interest and a lot of real 
competition,” 

With that last prophetic bit of 
masterful understatement, one of the 
most competitive motor racing circuits 
in the world was born. Eleven riders 
have since earned the Number 1 plate in 
20 seasons of Grand National racing. 

The Grand National titlist is often 
referred to simply as “Number 1,” and 
few have to ask the meaning of the 
_' term. Conceded to be among the most — 


difficult racing circuits. ever conceived, 
the Ameican Motorcycle Association 
Grand National Championship Circuit 
annually crowns the most gifted and 
versatile motorcycle racer in the world. 

An era ended at Daytona in 1958 
when E.C. Smith retired after 30 
consecutive years of service as secretary 
of the American Motorcycle 
Association. He thus closed out an 
illustrious career that spanned nearly a 
half century of motorcycle involvement. 
Named to replace Smith and thus faced 
with the ditticult task of filling the 
greatest void ever felt in American 
motorcycling was Linton A. (Lin) 
Kuchler who brought 26 years of his 
own motorcycle experience to the post. 

Kuchler had joined Smith’s staff in 
1955. Originally from Milwaukee, he 
had been a sportsman rider himself and 
later a Harley-Davidson dealer in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. He was a 
bombardier-navigator in the Air Force 
in World War II and then returned to 
Milwaukee where he worked for 
Harley-Davidson as a production layout 
and management planner. It is an 
indication of the sensitivity of 
Harley-Davidson to charges that it 
“owned” the AMA that Kuchler’s 
announcement made no mention of his 
previous involvement with that 
company. His position with 
Harley-Davidson was described in 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING as one 
with a “Milwaukee Corporation.” 


THE KUCHLER YEARS 


Not surprisingly, the first two years of 
Kuchler’s tenure were largely an 
extension of the E.C. Smith era. An 
organization so totally dominated by 
one force for so long does not change 
quickly. Change it Kuchler did, but the 
big impact would not be felt until the 
early "60s. 

The 1958 competition committee 
meeting divided professional racers into 
three classifications--novices, amateurs 
and experts--and spent considerable 





time dealing with problems related to 
hare-and-hound and other off-road 
events which, at that time, were the 
fastest growing areas of AMA 
motorcycle activity. 

AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING 
increased its price to $3 per year in 
1959, and the subscription rate 
remained at that level for 15 years, until 
1974. 

“Operation Motorcycle” was a 
positive public relations effort of 1959 
as the AMA urged members to support 
the Red Cross by donating blood to 
build-up the nation’s blood banks. 

Eddie Mulder of Burbank, California, 
made a splash in 1960 by winning the 
Big Bear Run at the age of 16. A new 
decade had arrived and the American 
Motorcycle Association chose ‘to dub it 
the “Cycling Sixties.” 

Lin Kuchler announced at the onset 
of the decade a national public relations 
program on behalf of motorcycling. The 
immediate objective was “to greatly 
increase the percentage of people in 
favor of the sport of motorcycling, and 
persuade many others to take a more 
tolerant and understanding attitude 
toward it,” 

Other objectives included increasing 
AMA membership, strengthening the 
clubs, upgrading national racing 
activities and promoting the activities of 
motorcycle enthusiasts in general. 

To help carry out the program, the 
AMA retained the professional services 
of Klau-Van Pieterson-Dunlop, a public 
relations firm with offices in Miawaukee 
and Chicago. 

The first step in the public relations 
program was to distribute press kits for 
the 1960 running of the Daytona 200. 

To help fund the new program, the 
first dues increase in the history of the 
AMA was made effective January 1, 
1960, when the cost of AMA 
membership rose from $1 to $2. 
Membership at the end of 1959 was 
announced at just over 70,000. 

The spring of 1960 also saw the 
fourth move in the history of the AMA 





Lin Kuchler replaced E.C, Smith as AMA Secretary after his retirement in 1958. 
Kuchler led the AMA into the “Cycling Sixties”. 





S&W suspension systems offer 
the serious rider precision 
handling, comfort and safety 
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S&W shock absorbers will satisfy any riding requirement, 
whether it is street, touring, road racing, moto cross or other 
off-road activity. Superior performance comes from such 


advanced design features 


as: compression damping so 


bumps are absorbed by hydraulic action as well as by spring; 
rebound damping controlled by spring-loaded valves to assure 
consistent action; gradual hydraulic shut-off to prevent top- 
ping out; triple-lipped oil seal; chrome plated piston rod; 
double welded mounting eyes; lightweight spring retainers & 
perches, & dyno matched pair in each box for uniform damping. 


*2225-02... 
*2225-01... 
*2225-03... 
222504... 
222506... 
*2225-07... 
*2225-09... 
€2225.13... 


Univ. 12.0' shock absorber 
Univ. 12.5” shock absorber.. 
Univ. 13.0” shock absorber 
Univ. 13.5” shock absorber 
Kawasaki 900 Z-1 shock absorber... 
Yamaha dirt single shock absorber 
Honda XL250, XL350 shock absorber 
Honda 350-450 Twin; 500-550 “Four” 
€270 Honda SL350 K-1; 750 “Four” 

(Price shown is per shock, without spring) 





$20.95 
$20.95 
$20.95 
$20.95 
....$24.95 
$20.95 
$20.95 
$24.95 











New S&W fork springs! These full-length, action-damped springs improve 
handling significantly by preventing harsh bottoming and topping out 


ao) ae 
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7693-01.. 
=693-02.. 
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CZ 125-250-360-400 

BMW — all models with tubular forks 
Kawasaki 900 Z-1 — easy street riding 
Kawasaki 900 Z-1 — hard street riding 
Honda XR 75 — for big bike firmness 


(pair) $11.95 
(pair) $14.95 
(pair) $14.95 
(pair) $14.95 
(pair) $ 6.95 


S&W shock absorber springs. S&W springs are made from the finest wire 
obtainable. They are designed for peak performance on the street, highway, 
or off the road in any kind of competition or pleasure riding situation. S&W 
shock springs cost a little more than ordinary springs, but their precise handling 
and extra long life make them worth it. To determine which spring weight you 
should use, apply the following formula: R MY 
4 where R is recommended 
spring rate, M is sum of 65% machine weight and 50% rider weight; and 
Y is swing arm length from pivot to axle eye, divided by swing arm length from 
pivot to lower shock eye. 


Webco 
Number 


Price Webco 
Color Code Each Number Weight 


Price 
Color Code Each 


Weight 
2123 white-white $6.50 | 1729 
1241-00 sil-gold $6.25 | 1730 
1241-01 k gr-wht $6.25 | 439 
2196 plain $6.85 | 465 
1883 go-red-go $6.25 | 2208 
2073-00 -9. go-grn * $6.25 | 2072-00 
2073-01 -9. go-blu $6.50 | 2072-01 
1583 go-wht $6.25 | 1976 
274 go-pink $6.25 | 258 
1225 pur-go $6.25 | 259 

261 110 or-go $6.50 1 634 


125 (black) — r-go $6.50 
125 (Chrome) r-go $8.50 
135-9.0 go-blu-go $6.85 
135-9.5 go-pin-go $6.85 
45/70 gold $6.50 
60/90-9.0 go-go $6.50 
60/90-9.5 brn-go $6.85 
70/100 go-go-go $6.50 
85/115 red-wht $6.50 
95/125 blu-wht $6.50 
110/140 pur-wht $6.85 
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You too can share 
in the next 

50 years growth 
of the AMA. 


Join and support 
YOUR 
American 
Motorcycle 
Association! 





American Motorcycle Association 
P.O. Box 141, Westerville, Ohio 43081 


| want to join the AMA, share in the fun and be eligible for all membership benefits. | 
agree to comply with AMA rules for sanctioned motorcycle activities. | understand that my 
insurance benefits accrue upon receipt of my AMA card and that $1.00 of my competitor 
or enthusiast dues is for my monthly AMA Report. 


CI $ 8.00 — Enthusiast Membership (For road and street riders and the casual trail rider) 











$10.00 — Competing Membership (For all motorcyclists interested in amateur or semi- 
professional competition) 





amateur or semi-professional competition) 





Name 


Street pa 











This is a renewal 








CI This is a new membership 





| 
l 
| 
(0 $ 6.00 — Associate Membership (For wives and children (under 16) not interested in | 
| 


AMA Number (renewals only) 





Mail this application with your remittance. 
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Four champions: Joe Leonard, Roger Reiman, Carroll Resweber and Dick Mann. 





to new headquarters, located at 5030 
North High Street in Columbus. Kuchler 
noted that the additional space available 
made possible the planned expansion 
into addressograph equipment to handle 
the mailing load. Seventeen AMA 
employees made the move to the new 
quarters. 

Kuchler’s forward-looking public 
relations program began to pay 
immediate dividends and it is apparent 
in reviewing the early ’60s that, while 
Kuchler’s first love may well have been 
racing, he certainly took a lesson from 
E.C. Smith in continuing a program of 
public relations and service to the clubs. 

Examples of the efforts made and 
results attained during that period 
included the Highway Samaritans 
Program wherein members and clubs 
were urged to notify the AMA of 
incidences of motorcyclists being of 
service to motorists on the highway. 
News release service to newspapers and 
other news outlets was inaugurated 
during this period. SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED took an objective, 
favorable look at Laconia, the TODAY 
show on NBC-TV interviewed Roger 
Reiman and then Don Burnett within 
hours of their victories in the 1960 and 
1961 Daytona 200s; executive 
secretary Kuchler appeared in a 
six-minute interview with well-known 
news commentator Bob Considine on 
the syndicated television program “For 
Your Information,” which was aired on 
an estimated 400 stations during the 
summer of 1964. 

Later in Kuchler's tenure, an 
American Motorcycle 
Association-produced motorcycle safety 
film entitled “Two-wheeled Wisdom” 
met with widespread acceptance. 

The public relations program defined 
in 1960 gained a popular slogan in 
1961. “Put Your Best Wheel Forward” 
became the watchword of AMA clubs as 
they carried out, at the urging of the 
home office, public relations efforts of 
their own at the local level. 

The importance of this local public 
relations campaign was noted by 
Kuchler in response to a second major 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED article in 
1961. The coverage was of the Big Bear 
Run and honestly reported dozens of 





riders jumping the start by as much as 
ten minutes, destroying trail markers, 
creating havoc and endangering the lives 
of other riders, officials and spectators. 
The national magazine blasted 
participants as “punks and hoodlums in 
black denim diapers.” 

Kuchler noted the sad truth, that the 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED story was 
accurate and that motorcyclists could 
only react by re-doubling their efforts 
to clean up the sport from within. “Get 
the cowboys out” was the way the 
AMA executive secretary described it, 
and with that came a wave of newspaper 
and magazine article reprints in 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING 
depicting the 99 percent of 
motorcyclists who were clean-cut 
enthusiasts or which applauded AMA 
clubs for particularly meritorious 
service-type activities. 

One of the most interesting “coups” 
in the public relations program was the 
successful attempt to get FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover to comment on the 
subject of motorcycles. Criticism of 
Hoover had not yet become the popular 
pastime that it would be in later years 
and for a man of such stature as the 
director of the FBI to devote a page of 
his thoughts to any particular special 
interest group was considered significant 
indeed. 

The leadership of the -AMA was 
obviously proud of the accomplishment 
too as a quote from the Hoover article 
graced various AMA publications for 
several yars thereafter, That quote read, 
“Simple courtesy is the key to 
acceptance, and motorcycle clubs as 
well as individual owners, by adhering 
to a rigid code of courteous conduct, 
can do much to add to the safety of the 
highway.” 

That quote, however, is the pearl from 
the Hoover letter. The remainder of the 
copy goes on to point out that 
motorcycles in law enforcement 
applications are limited basically to 
traffic control, handling of ‘unusual 
crowd situations,” parades and funeral 
processions, though Hoover notes that 
motorcycles may also be of great value 
in the course of disasters such as fires, 
when communications may be 
distrupted and that a motorcycle’s 





Chet Dykgraaf and Ed Kretz were 
tough competitors. 


A youthful Dick Mann. 








“Smokey” Joe Leonard, AMA Grand 
National Champion 1954. 





The famed Billy Huber. 





“psycological impact in suppressing 
speeding drivers in immense.” 

But the director concluded by 
pointing out that none of that sort of 
thing really concerned the FBI very 
much and the only time his department 
was likely to get. involved with 
motorcycles would be if one were stolen 
and transported across state lines. He 
therefore allowed that it would be a 
good idea for all motorcyclists to lock 
their bikes! 

In the area of competition growth was 
being measured in leaps and bounds, 
Attendance, sanctions, licenses, and all 
the statistics that measure racing on 
both the professional and the amateur 
level were on the increase, 

The Daytona 200 moved to Daytona 
International Speedway in 1961, setting 
the stage for a subsequent change in 
AMA leadership five years later and 

_ offering the first full $10,000 Expert 
purse in AMA history. 

The largest single area of competition 
being sanctioned by the AMA by the 
year 1960 was scrambles with 1,180 
scrambles sanctions issued out of a total 
of 2,984 during the previous year. 

The 1961 Competition Committee 
approved rules for a new form of 
competition then called Moto-Cross, 
with the note that “A Moto-Cross is a 
scrambles except in the method of 
running and scoring the event.” Not 
exactly the olympic system of today, 
the point system outlined for scoring 
“Moto-Cross” awarded 400 points to 
the moto winner down through one 
point for the 20th-place finisher. 

The public relations and competition 
programs of the AMA joined hands 
again at Loudon in 1960 where CBS 
Sports Spectacular shot 60,000 feet of 
film that was subsequently edited into a 
one-hour feature on the event. 

In 1961, the Competition Committee 
first raised the question of affiliation 
with the Federation Internationale 
Motocycliste, international sanctioning 
body for motorcycle sport. Kuchler 
reported that there was no American 
affiliate to the FIM and the subject 
passed with no firm action taken. 

Late '61 and early '62 saw an 
interesting move to create some 
competition for the AMA in the field of 


road racing from the United States 
Motorcycle Club (USMC). Bernard 
Kahn, sports editor of the DAYTONA 
BEACH EVENING NEWS, wrote of the 
USMC threat: ‘The U.S. Motorcycle 
Club was founded last year purportedly 
to challenge the monopoly exercised by 
the American Motorcycle Association in 
this country. It is still trying to get off 
the ground.” 

USMC’s two big events were Grand 
Prix-style road races at the newly built 
Daytona Speedway. The organization’s 
co-founders were Tom Galan of 
Montclair, New Jersey, and Bill Tuthill 
of Daytona, himself an old motorcyclist 
and co-founder with Bill France Sr. of 
the National Association of Stock Car 
Auto Racing (NASCAR). 

Kahn put his stock with the AMA and 
Lin Kuchler, whom he called 
‘industrious and knowledgeable.” Kahn 
said, “To paraphrase Winston Churchill, 
Kuchler did not become the chief 
executive in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the American Motorcycle 
Association.” 

The by-play and the personalities 
involved were most interesting, 
particularly in light of the fact that 
within five years Kuchler would be 
competition director of NASCAR. 

Kahn measured the parties involved 
this way: “In 1961, when the USMC 
became activated, indirect assistance 
from Daytona Speedway via Bill France 
played a key role. By promoting 
another Grand Prix at the Daytona 
Speedway early this year, France helped 
keep USMC afloat, although it is taking 
on water and listing. 

“France is not officially associated 
with USMC, except as promoter of the 
Grand Prix at Daytona Speedway. 

“Bill France is performing a delicate 
balancing act between rivals Kuchler 
and Tuthill. No slips please.” 

Shortly thereafter the United States 
Motorcycle Club faded from view, 
though the next dozen years would see 
other sanctioning organizations emerge, 
most claiming to offer what the AMA 
did not. 

In 1963, another name that would 
reappear in American Motorcycle 
Association history cropped up in the 
trade publications. In January of that 





Scrambler J.R. Kelly (left) became AMA President in 1971. 

















AND ITS 1000 U.S. DEALERS featuring 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


HI-PERFORMANCE 
PRODUCTS for YAMAHA 


WITH SPECIAL SUPPORT PLEDGED BY THESE 


NOGUCHI PERFORMANCE CENTERS 


Yamaha of Clanton 
Clanton, AL 
205/755-0050 


James Motorevcie 
Florence, AL 
205/766:3400 


Hoglana's Vamaha 
Paragould, AR 
501/236 6156 


Yamaha of Russelivilte 
Russellville, AR 
501068-7233 


Yamaha of Petaluma 
Petaluma, CA 
707/763-3944 


international Cvcle Sales 7 
Seaside, Ç. 
408 895.2401 


Santa Clara Honda/Yamaha 


San Jose, CA 
408/243-7146 


Hayward Yamaha 
Hayward, CA 
415/537-7014 


Sport & Cycle Supply 
Modesto, CA 
204 522-5872 


T & O Yamaha 
Lomita, CA 
213/534-2311 


Begano's Yamaha 
Trinidad, CO 
303/8466612 


Ralph Strong M/C, Inc 
Waterford, CT 
203/442-6182 


Dover Cycles, Inc 
Dover, DE 
102 6781052 


Barney's M/C Sales 
St, Petersburg, FL 
813/576 48 


Yamaha of Winter Haven 
Winter Haven, FL 
813/294-3370 


Tamiami Sportcycles 
Naples, FL 
813/642-6700 


Jim's Yamaha Sulas 
Leesburg, FL 
904/787-7500 


Island Yamuha, Inc 
Merritt Island, FL 
305/452-5536 


Primo Cycle Works 
Tucker, GA 
404/939-1271 


Motorcycle Works Unlimited 
Douglasville, GA 
404/949-2867 


Cycle Nutts & Bolts 
Austell, GA 
404/948-7932 


Yamaha of Columbus 
Columbus, GA 
404/323-1875 of 323-3078 


Yamaha of Clayton County 
Riverdale, GA 
404/477-6840 


Yamaha of Kauai 
Likue, HI 
808/245 6612 


Bob Nevins Sport Cycle, Ltd 
Bellwood, IL. 
312/547-0434 


Libertyville Yamaha 
Cibertyville, 1L 
312/367-0400 


Yamaha Perfarmance Center 
Evergreen Park, IL 
312 636-4520 


D& L M/C Supply & Service 
Shetbyvihe, It 
217/714-2954 


SALUTE THE AM 


Miller's Yamaha 
Belleville, IL 
618/235-7170 


McGinness Yamaha 
Cairo, IL 
618/734-0714 


Olney Yamaha Sales 
Olney, IL 
618/395-3235 


Bolimeier's Midwast Cycle Sales 


Coulterville, IL 
618/758-2486 


Cycle Craft Yamana 
Woodstock, IL 
815/338 6454 


Freeport Yamaha 
Freeport, IL- 
8152322712 


Yamaha of Evansville 
Evansville, IN 
812/423-8045 


Galaxy Cycle Sales 
Terre Haute, IN 
812/235-3011 


Northeng Cycte Sales 
Elkhart, IN 
7192640618 


Yamaha of Gary 
Hobart, IN 
219/962-4770 


Cole's Cycle Sales 
Angola, IN 
219/665-5961 


Sundav Rider Access. 
Speedwav, IN 
317/247-4791 


Plainfield Sports Cycle, Inc. 


Indianapolis, IN 
317/839-2391 


Phillips Motors 
Anderson, IN 
317/644-8090 


Cheney Engineering 
LeMars, 1A 
712/546-7374 


Paul's M/C Service 
Council Bluffs, LA 


712/322-9808 or 322-5749 


Yamaha Cycle Sports Center 


El Dorado, KS 
316/321-3735 


Jim's Vumuha. 
Som 
606/674 





The Big Mohoff Yamaha, Inc 
Metairie, LA 
504/834-1466 


S&S Cycle 
Baton Rouge, LA 
504/395-3653 





Boutwell's of Cockeysville 


Cockeysville, MD 
301/666-1212 


Mellinger Enterprises 
Deer Park, MD 
301/334 4558 


Pete's Cycle Co., Inc 


Baltimore, MD 
301/647-8292 


Chuck Brink's Yamaha, Inc 
Grand Rapids, MI 
616/452-9784 


Vamahu of Portland 
Portland, MI 
517/647-7673 
Northeastern Yamana 
Prescott, MI 


517/8734448 


Twin K Sport Center 
Mt. Clemens, MI 
313/468-0518 





Bell's Cycle Shop 
Huttiesburg, MS 
601/583-2071 


Metro Yamaha 
«Kansas City, MO 
816/231-3000 

Big Ed's Bike Barn 
McCook, NE 
308/3454422 


Valley Cycle 
Las Vegas, NV 
702/878-6547 


J& R Cycle Service, Inc 
Red Bank, NJ 
201/842-0877 


Motion Enterprises 
Elm, 
609/561-8181 


Desert Sports 
Farmington NM 


5059325710 
Don Crrnell's Xamuha of Oswego 
Oswego, NY 


315/343 7660 


Fortam, Inc 
Newark, NY 
315/331-3800 


Speed & Sport 
Lenoir, NC 
704/7582848 


Hamme Imports 
Gastonia, NC 
704/867 5475 


Doc's Cycle Conter, Inc 
Kannapolis, NC 
704/922:1281 


Yamaha City 
Charlotte, NC 
704/392-7417 


Yamaha of Raleigh 
Garner, NC 
919/772-5979 


Wilson Cycle Center 
Wilson, NC 
919/2374325 


Sportevclen, Lid 





sports Center 
ND 








Breyley Yamaha 
N.Royalton, OH 
216/237-4543 


Woods Cycle 








a of Springfield 
Springfield, OR 
503/7474839 
Sholly's Cycle Shop 
Camp Hill, PA 
717/761-6192 


Yamaha of Reading 
Reading, PA 
215/374-3398 


Raceway Cycle Center 
Parkesburg, PA 
215/857-5118 


Raceway Cycle Center 
Parkesburg, PA 
215/857 5118 


Cycle Villa 
na PA 
215/855-3146 


Chet Alex Yamaha 
Erie, PA 
814/866-6617 


5:A Field 
Falls, PA 
46-2580 





Greenwood Cycle Sales 
Greenwood, SC 
803/223.0122 


Cycle & Sport Centor 
Spartanburg, SC 
À03/5846/3S 


Motorcycle Specialist 
Knoxville, TN 
615/546-4950 


Harrah's Cycle Center 
Chattanooga, TN. 
615/867-4092 


ne Yamaha 
TX 





dasi 


Stovall's 
Dallas, TX 
214/398-6500 or 398-1040 


Spinnin Wheels 
Amarillo, TX 
806/355-9766 


Westbury Yamaha 
Houston, TX 
113/729-2656 


C & K Radiator 
Lutkin, TX 
713/634 6711 


Curter Yamaha 
i, TX 
214/241-1359 





Humble Yamaha 
Humble, TX 
113/446 116$ 
Hurst Supply Co 
Houston, TX 
713/464-9487 


LaMarque Yamaha 
LuMarque, TX 
713/938-8411 


A. C. Collins Yamaha 
Pasadena, TX 
713/477-7124 


Gio's Cycle Sales 
Roanoke, VA 
703/563-0301 


Wayne's Cycle 
Waynesboro, VA 
703/942-5900 


Valley Cycle Center 
Winchester, VA 
703/667-1893 


Cycle Craft 
Tacoma, WA 
206/531-2652 


Travel Mates, Inc. 
Charleston, WV 
304/342-5148 


R; J, Motors 
Nutter Fort, WV 
304 625-5457 


Yamaha of Port Washington 


Port Washington, WI 
414/284-5995 


Sports Villa 
Green Bay, WI 
414/865-7397 


Midwest Motorsports, Inc. 
Madison, W 
608/2414607 


50th ANNIVERSARY 


NOGUCHI MOTORS (U.S.A.), INC. 


5500 E. Ponce De Leon 
Atlanta, Georgia 






Tel: (404) 939-8865 








































Seeing is believing. Johnny Hargrove and his flying Harley. 











Joe Petrali dominated competition during the 1930's, winning an estimated 50 
National events. 


























































































































































































































year, the American Motor Scooter 
Association announced consolidation of 
its Chicago and Provo, Utah, offices 
with new headquarters to be located in 
Denver, Colorado. William T. Berry Jr. 
of Provo was named executive secretary 
of AMSA. 

There were organizational 
developments involving the AMA as well 
duting the period from 1958 to 1966. 
The still-clouded story of American 
involvement with the FIM added a 
chapter in 1964 when the Motorcycle 
International Committee of the United 
States (MICUS) was named the U.S. 
representative to the FIM. The AMA 
immediately made another formal 
request for recognition by the 
Geneva-based international 
organization, this time asking to replace 
MICUS as the American affiliate and 
substantiating the request with letters of 
recommendation from. 27 
manufacturers, distributors, accessory 
companies and publications. 

The Competition Committee of the 
AMA heard from professional riders 
Dick Mann and Gary Nixon in 1964, 
requesting representation for pro riders 
on the committee. A recommendation 
to that effect was submitted to and 
accepted by the Class B members of the 
AMA in their ‘annual meeting the 
following February and in 1965 Roger 
Reiman and Dick Mann took seats as 
rider representatives on the Competition 
Committee. 

Lin Kuchler left the ‘American 
Motorcycle Association to become 
director of competition for NASCAR in 
late June, 1966. He had, despite the 
USMC situation of five years before, 
developed a real affinity for the 
Daytona-based operation which 
annually contributed so much to 
motorcycling through the Daytona 200. 
Kuchler’s efforts on behalf of clubs, the 
public relations program and the 
membership in general had been 
significant, but his first love was racing 
and NASCAR offered him the 
opportunity to serve that master totally 
in one of the most active racing 
organizations in the world. 

But there is considerably more to the 
story of the Lin Kuchler-to-William T. 
Berry Jr. transition than the resignation 
of one man and the appointment of 
another. This also marks a pivotal 
period in one of the themes that can be 
traced through the entire history of the 
American Motorcycle Association, that 
of the domination of the sport-oriented 
organization by the power of the 
motorcycle industry. In the period 
following the demise $f the Indian 
Motorcycle Company, that domination 
could justifiably be translated into the 
so-called Harley-Davidson rulé of the 
AMA. 


THE MOVE TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


The close tie that existed between the 
industry and sporting organization 
throughout the early history of 
American motorcycling has already 
been examined. The AMA was, at the 
outset, nothing more than a new name 
for the registered rider division of the 
Motorcycle 
Association. The Board of Directors of 
M&ATA hired the secretary of the AMA 
and he was responsible to that board. 

It is also true that M&ATA did not 
have substantial funds with which to 
operate the AMA and during times of 
serious need, the manufacturers, 
notably Harley and Indian, responded 
with financial assistance. 

The point has been|made elsewhere 
that the manufacturers had a strong 
vested interest in the American 
Motorcycle Association because a 
vigorous and healthy sporting body 
would create motorcycle activity and 


and Allied Trades | 


that in turn would encourage sales. Thus , 


it made good economic sense for the 
motorcycle manufacturers to back: the 
AMA. 

It should further be pointed out that 
“control by Harley:Davidson” has 
historically been the, most popular 
criticism of the AMA. This would 
seemingly indicate that Harley’s 
domination was a negative influence. 

Granted, a strong case can be made 
that the last vestige of Harley’s 
domination of the Competition 
Committee--the- rule that allowed their 


devengimes as 50 percent” 





1 displacement advantage over overhead 

| valve engines--did little to further the 
sport. But that is the short-range view of 
the issue. 

For it is equally true that without the 
ongoing support, both moral and 
financial, of first the Harley and | Indian 
Companies, and subsequently the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company alone; 
without the motorcycling expertise 
made available to the AMA during its 
formative stages by the leaders of the 
industry and without the 
activity-generating efforts of the local 
Harley dealers, most of whom were 
leading membership salesmen and club 
sponsors, the American Motorcycle 
Association and in fact the cause of 
organized motorcycling would almost 
certainly not have prospered as it did. 

The most visible area of manufacturer 
control was in competition. In E.C. 
Smith’s heyday, the competition 
committee was said to contain eight 
Harley representatives and eight Indian 
representatives. Smith himself, according 
to the legend, always cast the deciding 
vote on the side of Harley-Davidson. 
The minutes of past committee 
meetings don’t necessarily reflect that as 
a “rule,” but it happened often enough 
that it could easily be interpreted that 
way. 

Through most of the history of the 
AMA, its officers and quarters were 
shared with the Motorcycle and Allied 
Trades Association. While not 
necessarily a criticism, it is certainly a 
truth that for most of its history, the 
AMA has been simply an arm of the 
motorcycle industry. 

The first move away from that pattern 
of domination by American industry 
was nothing more than a power shift 
within the industry - a matter of which 
manufacturer ran the AMA rather than 
the more basic question: “Should any 
manufacturer(s) run the AMA?” That 
shift came in October 1961 with the 
announcement of the acceptance of 
BSA, Triumph and the then-revived 
Indian motorcycle companies as 
corporate members of the AMA and the 
M&ATA. Once inside, the “foreign” 
manufacturers could begin to chip away 
at the Harley-Davidson domination 
from within. 

Much of the loosening of the Harley 
grip was subtle, strictly internal and is 
difficult to document, but a number of 
major events during the 
Kuchler-to-Berry shift help tie the story 
together. 

We have previously noted the 
consolidation of the office of the 

- American Motor Scooter Association 
and the appointment of William T. 
Berry Jr. as executive secretary of that 
organization, headquartered in Denver. 

In October 1965, the M&ATA merged 
with the American Motor Scooter 
Association to form the Motorcycle, 
Scooter and Allied Trades Association. 
One of the theories to explain this 
merger is that Lin Kuchler had already 
begun to think of leaving the AMA for 
NASCAR and the Executive Committee 
of AMA and M&ATA was thinking in 
terms of a replacement for him. Bill 
Berry seemed a logical choice, but to 
remove him from the American Motor 
Scooter Association, virtually a one-man 
show at that time, would almost 
certainly insure the downfall of a 
basically worthwhile industry 
organization. i 

Thus the decision was made to merge 
the two associations and William 
Kennedy, president of the AMA, was 
also elected president of the 
newly-formed Governmental Relations 
Committee early in 1966. In that 
capacity he began to work closely with 
the AMA Public Relations Committee in 
coping. with the onslaught of 
motorcycle-related legislation that 
accompanied the boom in sales: that 
began im the mid-60s. 

Within a couple of months, Kuchler 
had announced his resignation to go to 
NASCAR. Shortly thereafter, the 
Executive Committee announced the 
hiring of William Berry to serve in the 
re-named capacity of executive director 
of the American Motorcycle Association 
and the Motorcycle, Scooter and Allied 
Trades Association. 

To replace himself as head of the 
Governmental Relations Committee of 
the MS&ATA, Berry hired Paul 


oo MeGarihlis;;aiqnative of Centerville, © 











Pennsylvania, and an account executive 
with an investment firm. 

In November 1966, Berry announced 
the appointment of Garry Payne as 
assistant to the director. At the same 
time the two organizations, the AMA 
and the governmental relations function 
of MS&ATA, moved to new 
headquarters at 5655 North High Street. 
A West Coast information office for the 
MS&ATA had already been opened, 
thus removing that function from 
beneath the AMA/MS&ATA roof prior 
to the headquarters move. 

After the move, McCrillis kept the 
title of governmental relations director, 
but as a matter of fact he “ran” the 
MS&ATA while Berry was responsible 
for operations of the AMA. 

Thus, for the first time since 1919, 
the American Motorcycle Association 
was, in a practical sense, operating with 
a director not shared with the 
motorcycle trade association. 

It is true that there were a number of 
common officers of MS&ATA and AMA 
and that most Class B members 
(manufacturer and accessory 
companies) still belonged to both, but 
an obvious trend toward separation had 
begun, a trend that would hit full stride 
in 1967. 

In the April, 1967 issue of 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING Berry 
reviewed the structure of the AMA. He 
indicated his confidence that the 
organization could and would function 
to achieve its objectives. 

He then lashed out at the motorcycle 
press» whose criticism of 
Harley-Davidson domination of the 
Association is assumed by many to be 
one of the reasons for the basic decision 
to split the AMA from the MS&ATA. 

Berry said he felt the critics should 
focus their attention on the intents and 
purposes of the AMA as outlined in the 
bylaws and he continued, “I have often 
wondered during the past few months 
to what heights the AMA would have 
risen with the help and support of all 
segments of the industry. There is no 
doubt in my mind that AMA growth 
and activities have been curtailed by 
unjust criticism.” 

Significantly, that same issue of 
AMERICAN MOTORCYCLING carried 
the first official indication of the 
existence within the AMA of a study 
committee to examine the feasability of 
replacing the Competition Committee 
with a rule-making body consisting at 
least in part of elected representatives. 

A month later, that committee got the 
tigreen- light” to formulate a 
recommendation on the subject to be 
considered by the Executive Committee 
for forwarding to the full Class B 
membership. 

That done and the proposal approved 
by the Executive Committee, the Class 
B membership was balloted by mail and 
in December 1967 the announcement 
was made of a change in the association 
by-laws creating the AMA Competition 
Congress consisting of two 
representatives from each manufacturer 
or distributor of two-wheeled vehicles; 
one AMA member from each of 36 
districts elected by the clubs with each 
club having one vote; six licensed 
professional riders, two from each 
region, to be elected from among the 
professional riders in that region; and 
two AMA staff members, the executive 
director, who would serve as chairman 
ofthe Congress, and the director of 
competition. 

The’ first AMA Competition Congress 
met October, 1968 to formulate rules 
forithe* 1969 season. One of the first 
prioposals was to imcrease the 
displacement limit on approved 
overhead valve motorcycles (the 
non-Harleys) to 650 cubic centimeters. 
Congressman Walter Davidson of the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
quickly moved to amend the motion to 
750cc to allow Harley the opportunity 
to develop its 750cc flathead into an 
overhead model without drastically 
altering engine dimensions. 

That motion having passed, Davidson 
then moved to delay enactment of the 
new equipment formula for one year, 
making it effective January 1, 1970. An 
obvious attempt to buy time for 
Harley-Davidson’s development of an 
overhead valve 750cc engine, the 
proposal was voted down and the 1969 
season saw the flathead Harley-Davidson 





750s competing head-to-head with the 
750cc overhead valve. models of the 
foreign competition. i 

Harley-Davidson, the only 
manufacturer with an uninterrupted 
history outdating that of the AMA, still 
is among the brands represented on the 
Board of Trustees*of the American 
Motorcycle Association. But any 
argument that “Harley runs the AMA” 
rang a bit hollow after the momentous 
votes taken in October 1968. 

If doubts lingered in the minds of any 
reasonable observer, they should 
certainly have been dispelled in 1972 
when the overhead valve XR-750, 
approved at the 1971 Congress pending 
the counting of the required 200 
machines, was banned at the 1972 
running of Daytona when 
Harley-Davidson could not produce the 
required number of bikes. Their 


suggested compromise-- that the AMA | 


count engines only--fell on deaf ears. 
The results of the 1972 classic show 
Larry Darr of Mansfield, Ohio, on a 
flathead KR, as the only 
Harley-Davidson finisher in a 63-bike 
field. 

By contrast, and to put the entire 
question of manufacturer and 
particularly Harley-Davidson control of 
the AMA in perspective, the late William 
S. Harley, one of the founders of the 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, was 
posthumously awarded the Dud Perkins 
Award, the highest honor of the 
American Motorcycle Association at the 
1974 Daytona Awards ceremony. He 
was cited for his personal contributions 
and the contributions of his company to 
the sport of motorcycling and the long 
and esteemed history of the American 
Motorcycle Association. > 

Late in 1969 a further step toward 
democracy was made when the 
MS&ATA--which like the M&ATA was 
aligned very closely with the 
AMA--merged with the West Coast 
Motorcycle Safety Council (MSC) to 
form the Motorcycle Industry Council. 
Paul McCrillis, executive secretary of 
the MS&ATA, retained that title with 
the MIC which immediately began 
looking for new offices in Washington 
D.C. 

The MSC was an organization 
representing Japanese and European 
manufacturers and existed largely 
because of the belief that 
“Harley-Davidson rules the AMA and, 
hence, the MS&ATA.” 

Formation of the MIC and 
abandoning the practice of sharing 
offices with the AMA was probably the 
last significant step toward erasing 
claims of Harley-Davidson domination. 

The MIC now serves the 
manufacturers in technical and 
legislative areas and coordinates a 
membership of over 3,000 motorcycle 
dealers. 

The move toward democracy which 
started with the formation of the AMA 
Competition Congress has continued. 
But the period from 1966-69 is most 
significant because it is here that the 
industry leaders, under whatever 
pressure and for whatever reasons, 
formally consented to loosening their 
control over the AMA. They agreed to 
allow what had always been an 
activity-oriented group intended to 
increase sales to mature into a 
representative and responsive national 
organization geared to the needs and 
desires of the enthusiast members. That 
decision paved the way for the most 
exciting period in the 50-year history of 
the AMA. 


THE RUSS MARCH YEARS 


Bill Berry’s tenure at the American 
Motorcycle Association was something 
less than. four years and his successor, 
Russell E. March, was in command for 
slightly less than three. That seven-year 
period saw some of the most brilliant 
successes, stunning failures and 
wrenching changes ever witnessed by 
any such organization. The full impact 
of this period will best be measured by 
histories further removed in time than 
this one, for the shock waves of the late 
60s and early 70s are still being felt 
throughout the AMA and indeed 
throughout motorcycling. 

Though best known for his 
involvement in the development of the 
AMA Competition Congress and for a 



































WEIL 


Ado Weil, 1973 Trans-AMA 
winner overall. The factory works 
Maico Weil rides is race pre- 
pared with Bel-Ray lubri- 

cants. Bel-Ray and Weil, 
internationally renowned 
champions. 





Roger DeCoster, three time world 

motocross champion. Suzuki 
mounted DeCoster relies on Bel-Ray 
racing lubricants. 


Willy Bauer, 2nd place winner of the 1973 
world championship MX series, 500cc 
class. Bauer’s factory works Maico is race 
prepared with Bel-Ray lubricants. . . 

a consistent winner in international 
motocross competition. ġ a 


BLACKWELL 


American Maico Factory Rider 
These riders are racing to 


f win, so thev relv on Bel- 





American Maico Factorv Rider 


Rav. Their machines are 
race prepared with Bel-Rav 
total performance: lubri- 


American Maico Factorv Rider 


cants. You can be a winner 
POMEROY too. Ask your dealer for 
Bel-Ray. 


Bultaco Factory Rider 


LAHRT 


National Winner Bultaco Factorv Rider 
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Russ March “brought the AMA into the '70's and made it a truly responsive and 


responsible membership organization.” 


penchant for “housecleaning” that 
resulted in the destruction of hundreds’ 
of irreplaceable AMA files and records, 
Bill Berry also presided over some of the 
most exciting developments ever in 
AMA racing and over the advarice 
sorties of a major move by 
motorcyclists into matters of legislatiċn 
and politics. 

On the racing front, the biggest coup 
was the sanctioning of a $6,600 
National Short Track Championship in 
the “Eighth Wonder of the World,” the 
Houston Astrodome. That event in 
February 1968 drew more than 34,000 
spectators, at that time the largest 
crowdever to have seen a Grand National 
motorcycle race. The Astrodome 
National has grown into a two-night 
show including a pair of championships 
and in 1973 the Texas race weekend 
was expanded still further to include a 
Sunday afternoon exhibition of 
international speedway racing. 

The new system of districts and 
regions formed the basis for a system of 
regional and district referees and a 
general upgrading of the AMA system of 
officiating races. 

The professional rider point fund, 
established early in the '60s, was 
growing more substantial with each year 
and the 1969 rule book issued the first 
AMA guidelines for running a 
professional motocross race. 

Outside the competition area, a major 
trend had developed toward motorcycle 
involvement with the legal and political 
processes. Developments along this line 
were regularly reported in AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLING. These articles 
usually penned by Paul McCrillis (prior 
to the establishment of the MIC) under 
the title of “Out of Committee” were 
intended to involve AMA members in 
the political process by making them 
aware of what the legislatures of the 
country could and would do for him 
(and to him) as a motorcyclist. 

AMA membership continued to 
skyrocket in proportion to increasing 
motorcycle sales with Berry enjoying 
the pleasure of announcing the 
registration of the.100,000th member in 
March 1968. 

A major development in the area of 
sportsman competition was the 





qualify riders to participate in district, 
regional and national sportsman 
championship events. All sportsman 
events sanctioned at a sanction meeting 
were to be point-payers; and an 
impressive bank of IBM data processing 
equipment was brought in to handle the 
logistics of awarding points to the tens 
of thousands of riders who would earn 
them during the year. 

Plastic membership cards and 
credit-card type data imprinters for 
registration at sportsman events helped 
solve some of the problems created 
during the conversion to a sportsman 
points program. But the big problem 
then, as now, was one of getting a 
prompt and accurate report of finish 
positions and points from the club or 
promoter of the sportsman event. Berry 
regularly editorialized on the “garbage 
in-garbage out’’ theory of data 
processing which notes that if the 
information put into the computer is 
incorrect or inadequate, then the 
computer cannot be expected to spew 
out data that is correct. 

One of Berry’s final acts as executive 
director was to go to Europe to work 
out a tentative agreement for American 


Motorcycle Association admission to 
the Federation Internationale 
Motocycliste. 


Berry’s resignation was announced in 
May 1970, with the note that “prior to 
the selection of a new executive 
director, a re-evaluation of the duties 
and responsibilites of this key AMA 
position is being undertaken by the 
Executive Committee.” That ambiguity 
was the only “official”? indication of 
any dissatisfaction on the part of the 
Executive Committee with the 
performance of Berry, but it is generally 
conceded that his was not a voluntary 
resignation. $ 

The review of the duties of the 
executive director lasted throughout the 
summer of 1970 during which time 
Berry's deputy director, Garry Payne, 
ran the organization with guidance from 
president William .Bagnall. 
Developments included a format change 
which marked the discontinuation of 
publication of AMERICAN 
MOTORCYCLING and the 
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Bill Berry created the spark for the AMA's venture into legislation and politics. 


official monthly publication of the 
AMA. : 

The first issue in July 1970 carried the 
first actual event coverage of a 
motocross race ever offeredin an AMA 
publication. 

Shortly after Berry’s departure, the 
Executive Committee rescinded an 
earlier vote to raise the membership 
dues to $5 effective Jume 1, 1970, and 
to include AMA NEWS as a membership 
benefit. Instead, a second vote left the 
dues at $2 and AMA NEWS remained an 
optional benefit available at a cost of $3 
per year. 

In September 1970, with no major 
announcement regarding changes of 
duties or responsibilities of the 
executive director following its 
investigation, the Executive Committee 
named 33-year-old Russell E. March to 
that post. A member of the Board of 
Trustees and of the Executive 
Committee of the AMA, March had 
previously been a sales manager for the 
Buco Helmet division of American 
Safety, Inc. 

It was also in 1970 that the name Ed 
Youngblood, who would eventually 
succeed March, 
fanfare on the masthead of AMA NEWS 
under the title Managing Editor. 
Youngblood was hired to replace Garry 
Payne: who left Columbus and moved to 
the West Coast after being passed over 
for the executive directorship. 

March quickly picked up where Berry 
had left off, joining AMA president 
Bagnall in a trip to the fall Congress of 
the FIM in France. The American 
Motorcycle Association was 
unanimously accepted at that Congress 
as the American affiliated organization 
of the FIM. 

The flamboyance and international 
scope of that first Russ March 
accomplishment would typify most of 
the activities in which he was to involve 
the AMA. Following his unceremonious 
dismissal less than three years later on 
grounds of ‘‘conflict ofinterest,' 
March’s defenders would note that he 
brought the AMA into the '70s and 
made it a truly responsive and 
responsible membership organization, 
His critics would accuse him at best of 


bad management and at worst of! 
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March’s successor, Ed Youngblood, 
now general manager of the AMA, says, 
“Enough opinions and rumors exist 
about the AMA’s management by Russ 
March to rule out any possibility of a 
real concensus on his successes and 
failures at this time. Moreover, many of 
the programs he established are still 
being carried out and these simply 
cannot yet be judged. There is no 
denying that the Russ March years have 
left us with some very serious problems, 
but I really don’t think anyone can yet 
judge how that three-year period will 
ultimately fit into the overall picture of 
the AMA’s history.” 

Youngblood, who was March’s first 
hiring at the AMA, continues, “Upon 
his departure from the executive 
director’s chair in August, 1973, March 
immediately became the scapegoat for 
everything that might be wrong with the 
American Motorcycle Association. 

“J think that as we work out the 
problems we’ve inherited and develop 
new programs during a normal 
evolutionary process, it will become less 
and less popular to heap all past AMA 
problems on the head of that single 
individual. It will become more 
apparent, I think, that bad decisions 
were the result of an. inadequate 
organizational structure from 
top-to-bottom, Russ March simply made 
it abundantly clear that in 1970, the 
AMA had a hundred-horsepower engine 
in a ten mile-an-hour frame.” 

Certainly any analysis of what Russ 
March did to the American Motorcycle 


> Association is only fair if it follows an 


analysis of what he did for the AMA. 

March’s style leamed toward 
announcement of the “new.” Following 
FIM affiliation, he arranged for a dues 
increase to $7 effective January 1, 1971. 
Revenue generated would pay for new 
programs, new services and a new look, 
including an insurance program 
protecting the AMA member whenever 
and wherever he might ride his 
motorcycle, 

Underwritten by Continental Casualty 
Company of Chicago, the program 
offered the amateur competitor as well 
as the casual road or trail rider $1,000 
in death and dismemberment insurance 
and $10,000 medical coverage. Nothing 


| approaching this sort of coverage had 


ever been offered in motorcycling 
before; but the announcement also 
opened the door on the whole question 
of insurance which has since become 
one of the sharpest thorns in the side of 
the national organization. 

While insurance was the big plum, the 
1971 announcements also introduced a 
full-time. AMA legislative program, a 
campaign of televised public service 
safety spots aimed at motorists and 
urging them to watch out for 
motorcycles, a~re-apportionment of 
districts and red, white and blue 
uniforms for the AMA staff to wear 
when in the field. 

A campaign for quiet mufflers 
somewhat reminiscent of Muffler Mike 
was a small part of the public relations 
push in 1971. More visible was the 
Traveling Ambassador program, with 
“Gentle Ben” Harroll criss-crossing the 
nation on a full-dress road bike, meeting 
with clubs, selling memberships and, 
more importantly, confronting the news 
media with the gospel of organized 
motorcycling as good, clean fun. 

Occasional upgrading of the insurance 
benefits were announced, with Death 
and Dismemberment increased from 
$1,000 to $5.000. The groundwork was 
laid for a national mini-cycle program 
aimed at under-16 cyclists and the 
FIM’s Wladyslaw Pietrzak visited the 
United States to discuss speedway 
racing, to visit the Loudon road race 
and to become acquainted with the 
American newcomers to the FIM. 

It was not long thereafter that the 
Auto-Cycle Union of England proposed, 
as a result of a Cincinnati, Ohio, 
meeting earlier that year, a formula for 
international road racing to be known as 
“Formula 750.” The formula was 
nothing more than the AMA rule book 
for road racing with some key statistics 
translated into metric figures and it 
became clear to observers of 
international motorcycling that the 
Americans, only a matter of months 
after acceptance into the FIM, carried a 
force to be reckoned with. 


Catalina Island hosted a race through the 
streets for many years. 




















Why does the world’s largest motorcycle manufacturer's motocross team use 
Pennzoil? It’s simple. Pennzoil 2-Stroke Motorcycle Oil gives lasting engine 
protection, the kind of protection it takes to be a strong finisher. Mixed properly, 
Pennzoil blends thoroughly, burns clean and gives excellent throttle response at 
any rpm. Pre-mixed or injected . . . when the going gets tough, Pennzoil hangs in 
there. Take a tip from Team Honda, for racing or pleasure . . . if what you 
ride is worth caring for, Pennzoil is worth asking for. 
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WERE 
CHANGING 
THE 


VIEW 


In this fast-moving world you'd 

A like some of the changes to be = 
$ in vour favor. MIC 
Our members feel the same 
way, and from all areas of 
the motorcycle industry they ve 


joined forces in supporting us. 
Because we're strong we are 
effectively promoting an equi- 
table legislative attitude to- 
wards the industry, and a posi- 
tive public viewofmotorcycling. 












We're the Motorcycle Indus- 
try Council. We're strong, but 
to grow stronger we need you. 


Send for the MIC membership 
package. 
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Motorcycle Industry Council, Inc. 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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A HAPPY 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


For the latest in the world of motorcycling brought to your 

door every week, SUBSCRIBE to America’s only weekly 
newspaper. CYCLE NEWS! 
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The Springfield mile was the scene of some epic racing that determined the AMA National 


The parade of services and programs 
rolled on with AMA NEWS supplements 
becoming virtually monthly features. 
Noise, land use, safety, mini-bikes. . „all 
were covered in a speical tear-out 
section that became. a handbook for 
legislators on those subjects. 

Later in 1971, Bob Jalbert was named 
to head the Youth Division, Formula 
750 was formally accepted by the FIM 
Congress and a large American 
contingent of riders and observers went 
off to the International Six-Days Trial 
in a prelude to what would be the next 
big international plum plucked by the 
AMA's new leadership. 

Despite the dues increase, it had 
become readily apparent to anyone with 
a head for figures that the AMA was the 
biggest bargain on the motorcycling 
block and membership soared 
accordingly. Insurance which one might 
not be able to buy anywhere else was 
being provided as a routine benefit of 
membership. Meanwhile the array of 
AMA services and activities was growing 
so rapidly that AMA news releases often 
reached the desks of motorcycle 
publications two at a time. 

From 130,000 members at the 
beginning of 1971, the membership 
began a steady climb. But it was not 
until much later that an audit would 
reveal that a claimed membership of 
180,000 during the height of March's 
activity in fact never exceeded 145,000. 
Whether an intentional deception or a 
legitimate ‘‘computer programming 
problem,” the disparity in membership 
figures is, in retrospect, one of the 
earliest signs that the revolutionary year 
1971 had in fact over-extended the 
American Motorcycle Association. 

The charge into 1972 was almost as 
impressive as that of the previous year. 
Wielding its FIM affiliation, the AMA 
had bulled its way into the arena of 
international motocross competition 
with 1971’s fledgling Inter-AMA series. 
In 1972, motocross would see growth at 
an incredible rate as the FIM affiliation 
made possible appearances by better 
and better riders. 

The insurance program proceeded 
full-speed ahead, soon to be joined by 






y the Political Frontiers program. With, 
Bill Lowe, one of the most re 















political organizers in the country at the 
helm, Political Frontierswould go to the 
people, staging seminars the length and 
breadth of the country to teach 
motorcyclists the in’s and out’s of 
political maneuvering and the means to 
advance their sport on the legislative 
front. 

Kerry Kleid had become the AMA’s 
first distaff licensed professional racer in 
1971 and the pits were opened to 
licensed lady mechanics in 1972. The 
°72 Grand National Champion, Mark 
Brelsford of San Francisco, California, 
was to earn over $100,000 enroute to 
that crown, a fact highly-touted by the 
AMA’s new Racing Publicity 
Department established late that year. 

Sound meters were made available at 
cost to AMA clubs with the intention of 
combatting the noise problem which 
continued after so many years to be the 
most serious confronting organized 
motorcycling. Two regional 
representatives, one in Atlanta, Georgia, 
and one in Los Angeles, California, were 
added to the staff in the spring of ’72. 
As that staff continued to grow in 
proportion to the expansion of services, 
it became apparent that yet another 
new home would be needed. 
Construction was begun on a new 
headquarters building in the Columbus 
suburb of Westerville. 

An abortive AMA Grand National 
Championship radio network was 
announced in ’72 with the intention of 
increasing broadcast exposure for the 
sport. More successful was the National 
Committee of Motorcyclists for 
Re-election of the President which not 
only backed a winner, but did so 
without attracting a hint of suspicion 
regarding its campaign contributions! 

The single most significant 
development of the year 1972 and 
possibly of the entire Russ March era 
was “Operation Alert” which proved 
that the American Motorcycle 
Association could indeed be much more 
than a fellowship of fun-loving cyclists 
and/or professional and amateur racers. 

President Nixon announced early in 
the year plans for the regulation of 
public land, a great deal of which was 
being used for off-road motorcycling. 
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legislative program and particularly the 
Political Frontiers program had scarcely 
had an opportunity to be tested. But, 
ready or not, the test had come and 
March “hit the button.” 

Off the presses rolled the now-famous 
mushroom cloud ALERT posters, 
urging motorcyclists to write the 
President and request fair treatment of 
motorcyclists in the proposed land-use 
guidelines. Into the field and out to the 
race tracks went the AMA staff, 
gathering signatures on petitions to the 
President. 

The response was virtually 
instantaneous. Mail poured into the 
‘AMA offices and, more importantly, 
into Washington, regarding the 
possibility of federal land closure and 
motorcyclists’ opposition to it. The 
President acknowledged the 
overwhelming response in an August 17, 
1972 letter recognizing motorcycling as 
“one of our nation’s fastest growing and 
most popular outdoor recreational 
activities.” 

The final flourish came in Washington, 
D.C. on September 12, 1972, when 
representatives of the AMA and the MIC 
chugged through the gates of the White 








Champion prior to 1954. Bobby Hill leads Paul Goldsmith in the 1954 classic. 


House with 250,000 signatures on 
petitions carried in the sidecar of a 
motorcycle. 

With that bit of showmanship out of 
the way and having made their point, 
the AMA and MIC legislative 
departments then dropped into the 
trenches and began the long series of 
seminars, meetings, discussions with 
land use managers and position-plotting 
sessions that ended with the 
announcement this year that nearly five 
million acres of federal land under 
control of the Bureau of Land 
Management will be open for 
motorcycle trail riding with the 
exception of specific areas which may 
be posted closed to avoid ecological 
damage. 

While March was not there to savor 
the final victory, he had proven that the 
activity of a vigorous national 
organization could be translated into 
positive direct benefits of the members. 
“Support the AMA-have a place to 
ride” The philosophy and the logic 
were astonishingly simple. 

Moreover, March and the AMA 
legislative department had proven that 
the membership can be mobilized in 








case of emergency to combat 
unfavorable legislation. That, in 
retrospect, may well be the most 
enduring memory- of the Russ March 
years with the American Motorcycle 
Association, 

On other fronts, the American 
International Six-Days Trial team went 
to Czechoslovakia and won the Watling 
Trophy; and a host of AMA 
representatives absorbed all the 
information possible about the event in 
preparation for staging an American 
ISDT in Massachusetts in the fall of 
1973. 

Ake Jonsson of Sweden blew 
everyone off in the 1972 Trans-AMA 
series, winning nine straight races. 

The Superbowl of Motocross in 
the Los. Angeles Coliseum’ and the 
United States Grand Prix of Motocross 
at Carlsbad, California, were unfolding 
at the time.' They would become the 
most prestigious and the best-attended 
motocross races in America. 

In February of 1973 a significant 
change was made in the governing 
structure of the AMA when a change in 
the association by-laws called for 
election of two class A members to 
serve on the Executive Committee. For 
1974 this was expanded to three class A 
members, one from each region, 
nominated and elected by class A 
members of the AMA to positions on 
the Board of Trustees. 

The membership claim at the end of 
1972 was 180,000 with an increase to 
200,000 by the end of ’73 being treated 
as a virtual certainty. It would be some 
time before the fact would become 
clear, not only to the membership at 
large but indeed to AMA insiders, but it 
is obvious in retrospect that the bubble 
had burst. 

The January 1, 1973 dues increase 
from $7 to $12 was a desperate move to 
shape-up an over-extended program and 
also one of the most serious errors ever 
made in the direction of the AMA. 

The dues increase was brought about 
primarily by tremendous losses incurred 
by the insurance carrier. The losses 
meant higher premiums and higher 
premiums meant higher dues. The lesson 
was clear--a $10,000 medical policy as a 
benefit of a $7 membership in a 
motorcycle racing organization is simply 
not feasible. 

An alternative plan was worked out to 
make the medical insurance deductible 
with the rider to pay the first $100, the 
promoting club to pick up the tab from 
$100-900 and the membership benefit 
policy to cover the range from 


$1,000-10,000. 
““Thousand dollar deductible 
insurance!’’ screamed competition 


riders. Hence, yet another alternative 
was proposed and generally accepted for 
insurance offered through the AMA but 
available at the option of the local 
promoting club. A begrudging 
acceptance of that program based on 
tremendous strides being made 
elsewhere in AMA activitv cooled the 
fires below the crisis stage, but Russ 
March's davs with the AMA were 
numbered. 

Shaken bv the insurance situation and 
surfacing evidence of financial 
problems ahċad, the Executive 
Committee launched an investigation 





that revealed stock holdings bv March in 
a companv which was providing services 
to the AMA. The obvious conflict of 
interest was grounds for March's 
immediate dismissal in August and the 
appointment of Ed Voungblood as 
acting executive director. : 

The Executive Committee 
immediately implemented emergency 
controls over finances and ordered a 
thorough audit of AMA's funds and a 
study of the organizational structure 
that allowed the entire proceeding to 
develop. 

The financial report showed a serious 
debt condition at the conclusion of 
1973. The organizational study 
determined that the AMA had simply 
fallen victim to too much progress too 
fast. As one.source put it, “The 
accounting system set up by E.C. Smith 
was a simple cash register. Russ March 
was running a $4,000,000 a year 
business out of the same cash register by 
simply adding more and more drawers.” . 

Recommendations of the study 
included a thorough updating of the 
accounting procedures of the 
association and the naming of a 
controller, Bob Thompson of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, to serve as 
watchdog over AMA funds. 

Possibly the most serious effect of the 
investigations and resultant 
recommendations to bring the AMA 
within its budget were the cut-backs in 
the staff assembled during the Russ 
March-inspired flurry of growth and 
increased activity. The major casualty 
was a burgeoning observed trials 
program which was no sooner 
announced than it had to be eliminated 
in the move toward austerity. 

In early 1974, following the period of 
re-organization, Ed Youngblood was 
named general manager of the AMA 
with Bob Thompson as controller and 
Bill Boyce director of competition. The 
three are of basically equal authority 
within the Association though the 
general manager is now the individual 
responsible to the Board of Trustees of 
the AMA. 

A new three-part program of tailored 
membership was also initiated January 
1, 1974, which has resulted in six 
consecutive months of membership 
increase averaging 916 members per 
month. This growth has come on the 
heels of 13 consecutive months of 
decline in membership and is cited by 
Youngblood as evidence that the new 
program is an attractive one to a wide 
variety of motorcyclists. 

Youngblood notes, “As the flap over 
March’s dismissal dies down, I see less 
tendency to place all the blame at his 
feet. The desire to cast out all the errors 
with some kind of business-world 
exorcism is cheap and convenient 
wishful thinking, designed to avoid 
facing the actual problems head-on. 

“ Apparently the 1974 Trustees of the 
AMA shared that view and realized that 
firing Russ March in no way guaranteed 
a better AMA because from September, 
‘1973, through March, 1974, all of their 
efforts were devoted to drafting the new 
operating structure which features 
rigidly defined staff responsibilities, 
careful financial control and probably 
most importantly, stronger Class A 
member representation on both the 





America’s first running of the ISDT was successful, largely due to the efforts of Trial 


r John Penton has been a guiding force behind America's World Trophv Team in ISDT 
Director Al Eames. 


competition. 











Present day AMA Headquarters in Westerville, Ohio were completed in 1972 and house the entire association staff as well as the American Motorcycling Museum. 


Board of the AMA 
Congress.” 

The question of what went wrong in 
1973 draws this response from 
Youngblood: “In the first place the 
whole structure was due for review 
anyway: Last year proved that. So that’s 
one basic problem. The AMA, with all 
the right ideas and good intentions in 
the world, just didn’t develop the 
machinery over something like 47 years 
to be a 150,000 member, high-powered 
service organization with a clientele as 
broad as the scope of motorcycling is 
today. The conditions, and thus the 
impetus for change, really didn’t exist 
until the Russ March era. 

“Then there is the matter of 

_ the ‘tunnel vision’ that befell everybody 
in the early ’70s including the AMA, the 
major manufacturers and all the leading 
bike publications. We all became 
performance-oriented with the 
development of the off-road 
motorcycle. We all thought everybody 
wanted to be a raceror at least be like a 
racer. The average street rider, the 
whole realm of road rider activity and 
for that matter the motorcycle club as a 
social group were all virtually ignored. 
The big emphasis on race insurance, 
which got us into a lot of these 
problems to begin with, stemmed from 
this attitude. 

“Now we're encouraged to see the 


Trustees and 


Grand National Champion Kenny Roberts. 





pendulum begin to swing back. AMA, 
with its new structure, is prepared to 
respond to a much broader concept of 
motorcycling than before. Examples of 
the pendulum swing are increased sales 
of road bikes, new emphasis on 
motorcycle safety and a real explosion 
in observed trials.” + 

How well can the AMA respond to the 
challenge of the next fifty years? Ed 
Youngblood says, “E.C. Smith tells our 
PR department that the answer is the 
clubs, club activity and good public 
relations. Now, he made that formula 
work for 30 years, so we’re going to do 
more with those areas. And as long as 
E.C. is around, you can bet we won't be 
short on advice as to what we should be 
doing. 

“Meanwhile, I think too much 
emphasis has been placed on what the 
AMA did wrong in the early ’70s. At the 
risk of sounding like Bill Berry back in 
'67, I think we need to point out that a 
lot of sound, solid decisions were made 
during that period of time, 

'' The legislative program and 
Operation Alert are the best examples 
of the fact that the AMA has really 
become one hell of an effective 
organization. You can cite a dozen 
other examples in the publiê relations, 
club and competition areas, too, but the 
point is that for all the problems of late, 
the AMA is cranking out more positive 





benefit for motorcyclists than at any 
previous time in its history. 

“If I had to summarize those 
difficulties in a word, I'd say it was 
‘over-extension.’ We just spread the 
AMA too thin. But I'll tell you this: 
Any organization that can maintain the 
level of activity we have in the past six 
months and at the same time 
completely wipe out a rather substantial 
debt, put $150,000 working capital in 
the bank and increase the membership 
by almost 6,000, is sure not on the 
ropes. And those aren’t Russ March Era 
exaggerations either. Those are facts 
that 1 think prove the American 
Motorcycle Association is on the right 
track as far as future service to 
motorcyclists are concerned.” 

The professional racing picture also 
has seen notable developments in 1974, 
as for the first time a business totally 
uninvolved with the motorcycle 
industry has stepped in and expressed a 
desire to be a part of AMA racing. 

Consequently, the CAMEL PRO 
SERIES, sponsored by the RJ. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., was born with a 
$15,000 point fund for the three-race 
series. It is the first such package 
negotiated in the history of American 
motorcycle racing. 

While the immediate benefit of the 
CAMEL PRO SERIES to professional 
racing is obvious, the underlying 
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implications are considered even more 
encouraging by the AMA. 

In sponsoring the CAMEL PRO 
SERIES, the RJ. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. is in effect stating that motorcycling 
is an element of American sports with 
which it wants its name associated. 

The development of the AMA and the 
sport of motorcycling has not been 
without setbacks and internal problems. 

The Big Bear Run fiasco of 1961 was 
particularly damaging to the image of 
motorcycling, as was the media's 
preoccupation with the Hells Angels. 

Motorcycling has lived through the 
dramatic effects of two world wars and 
through upheaval from internal 
questions such as the separation of sport 
from industry control. 

In the July 19,1974, edition of 
CYCLE NEWS WEST, Charles Clayton 
wrote: “Few of man’s institutions have 
served him so well as the American 
Motorcycle Association. . . In the half 
century since (its creation) AMA has 
evolved into a struggling democracy of 
motorcycle enthusiasts and industry 
members, loosely allied for the good of 
the sport. An AMA membership card 
carries a fascinating history with it.’ 

As the AMA enters its second 50 years 
it stands on a record of accomplishment 
and looks eagerly to its next 
half-century of service to American 
motorcyclists, 


















Buy a pair... 


Mulholland 


REBUILDABLES 


Boge Mulholland is rebuildable and 
fully adjustable anywhere. A com- 
plete system of interchangeable 
components allows you not only to 
repair damages, but to change 
compression and rebound character- 
istics within minutes. With a 
rebuilding kit you have many shocks 
in one and the assurance of never 
being down off road. 


inlerpar 


100 Oregon Street, E! Segundo, Calif. 90245 
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“| don't have a death wish’ says Kenny Roberts. 'l havea wealth 


wish” Last year Kenny won more than $130000. As well as the 
Number One Plate awarded by the American Motorcycle Associa- 
tion to the countrys best all-around motorcycle racer. He says it was 
justa matter of ‘going into the comers a little deeper and coming 
ae outa little faster” 
-When Kenny takes a corner at 
WE 140 mph, he leans his bike overso 
AM far the pavement grinds the toes off 
his boots. The boy has a lot of nerve. 
And a lot of confidence in the 
machines he rides: Yamahas. 





towin' Kenny says. Just the best bike. Last year when we raced our 

350cc Yamahas against the 750cc machines at Daytona and Talla- 

dega, we swept the first three places. Simply because our Yamahas 

were the most reliable bikes on the track. If they 

weren'ti'd bestupidtoridetheway ido: .. 
This same reliability is built into all ' Ssssa 


"You don't need the biggest bike 





racedYamahas. __ 
"out Fm not stupid? 


Kenny Roberts, 


«AMA Grand National Champion 


o f. 


' Yamahas. For example, our RD350 street bike has the same basic 
frame, engine, transmission and suspension designs as the road 
racer Kenny's riding in the picture above. Which may be what 







prompted one motorcycle magazine to name it “The bike most 
likely to lose you your driver's license’ 

However, putting racing components on production bikes 
doesn't just make them faster. It makes them tougher. Because you 
don't dominate international racing the way Yamaha does with gear- 
boxes that jam. Or engines that seize. Or brakes that fade. Or frames 
that flex. 

By putting proven racing designs to work on production . 
motorcycles, we feel we've built the most reliable line of bikes in the 
world. And,as Kenny Roberts says, “Unless you think a bike is 
gonnastay © in one piece, you'd be out of your gourd to get on it’ 







